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CUT RATE PRESCRIPTION DRUG STORE 

See Our Line of N. D. M. Pins 
Souvenir Spoons, Etc. 

| HOT SODA CANDIES 
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When We Get Married 

We'll Buy Our Furniture at 

C House. Office fl- Hotel \ A / furnishers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 



That please at 
reasonable prices 

BERT ELS EN STUDIO, Inc. 

Phone Red 5242 615 W. Walnut 
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ISDOM ri UGGESTS £1 AVINGS 

ork Vave Verve 
ar l/avings l/tamps 

Now is the time to do 
your bit 



Save Extra 

For Your Government 



But Keep Up Your Regular Sav- 
ings in the 



Des Moines Savings Bank 
Iowa National Bank 

Entiie Second Floor Fleming Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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Jfranft &rijlampp Co. 

(incorporated) 
Sixth Avenue and Locust St. 
Telephone Walnut 624 

FINE WATCH REPAIRERS 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
FINE JEWELRY 
ENGRAVERS 

NOVELTIES 

DIAMONDS 
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SENIOR! 

It's Coming! 
The Pride of the Class! 



Work, Save, 



Win 

Here's a motto for every real 
American today. It is both patriotic 
and practical. Adopt it as your mot- 
to and choose the FIRST as the 
place to deposit your savings. They 
will be secure here and earning lib- 
eral compound interest. 

We will be glad to let you have 
one of our pocket dime banks if you 
want a convenient savings re- 
minder. 




TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Locust N. W. Corner-Seventh 
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Harris-Emerys 

Girls 9 athletic corsets 

$2.50, $3, $3.50 & $4 

— elastic corsets ; 10, 12, 14 or 16-in. width. 
All Harris-Emery corsets fitted by experts. 



Front-lace corsets 

— these for the growing 
girl, and priced from 
$1 to $8.50. 



Back-lace corsets 

— low bust, long hips, 
or with elastic tops; 
priced $1 to $4. 



. \ Very lasting benefits will result from the obtain- 
/,/ (' \ ' \ 1 , 1 ing of proper corset fitting now. 



GOODIES 



A smile of satisfaction comes to those who use Tea Garden 
Preserves and Jellies or Batavia Jam- because of their deli- 
cious flavors. A variety for Every Taste — Apricot with Pine- 
apple—Strawberry with Pineapple — Raspberry with Pineapple 
—Bitter Orange — Sweet Orange — Spiced Cantaloupe — Lemon 
Marmalade Damson Plum and oh! lots <>!" others. 

Really, they are cheaper than Butter and hctter, too. |usfl 
trj them. 



Five Telephones: Drake 100 

Albert T. Balzer 

GROCERIES WD ME M S 
1301-1303 Forest Ave. 
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A SCHOOL ARGUMENT 



If you don't secure a business education next year, how much 
will you save? 
Not a cent. 

C You will lose far more than the cost of a year in school. 
C You will lose the opportunity to secure a practical education at the 
time when you ought to get it; you will lose the earning capacity that 
a business education will give you — lose it for all the years to come. 
C And you will lose for all your life the zest that comes from being 
able to do your work well. 

These are three reasons why the ambitious high school graduate 
who can possibly do so ought to enter our school to round out their 
earning-power education. Our handsome catalog is sent free to in- 
quirers. 



CAPITAL CITY 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 





eJflicien{ School 



Des Moines, Iowa 



£fie Emblem 
*®Ticient School 



Education Prompts Investigation 

Every student of economy can satisfy this particular branch 
of his anatomy by trading at 



ORANSKY'S 



Neat, snug savings on your purchases buys Government Thrift Stamps 
—Let Us Help You Do It 



JUNIOR:- 

It Is Soon Here! 
The Event of the Year! 

Kddle Sonrplno lluyn His Hom<> From Oracle A ci vcrtisera. 
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JCnthnsiasm hrnrts snrrrss. Bin nmt run* nuttrr 



thr firr of tttwgtj in thr rnr of thr snrrrss- 
fnl man? 3t is this soirtt of prrsrurranrr. ooto- 
mism, anit o,oob mill, that oistinonishrs him fntm 
thr sluggard. Sir nrrrts thr nunlo mith a broad 
smilr and a hrartn, hanoshaUr. iSr takrs a orr- 
sonal tntrrrst in othrr mrn and olarrs ronfiornrr 
in his frllnms. ?ir futos joo in his baiht nuirk. 
?JHs smilr is mtr of his nrratrst assrts. 3t 
rhanors nrssimism into optimism ano failnrr into 
snrrrss. (£hrrr uo! tnthnsiasm rnlrs thr morlo! 
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ytzw Star's Resolutions 



^ 1 HE practice of making resolutions for the new year has become 



very common in recent years. An old custom has developed into 
a popular fad. Even our daily papers conducted contests for 
resolution making for 1918. Thus a great deal of the true significance 
lias been lost because of the very popularity of "turning over a new 
leaf." 

Let us disregard the formality and come down to the bedrock of 
principle. Our outward resolutions must be born of inward desires if 
they are to survive the test of time. Resolutions written on paper 
alone are like the kaiser's peace offers — they cannot be trusted. 

A noted man once said, "To have no regrets is to have lived in 
vain." We look back at 1917 and perceive our shortcomings and fail- 
ures. But defeat is our greatest teacher. We really profit by our very 
losses. It is said that a fish that escapes from the hook of the angler 
does not touch food for several days. But humans bite on the same 
hook every day, if only the bait is changed. 

Only a fool falls into the same man-hole twice. The wise man ar- 
rives in time to lift him out. He knows that experience is an expensive 
tutor. The fool pays the tuition and the wise man gets the benefit. 

Remember that the first of February is as good a time to make 
resolutions as the first of January if you have the grit to make good. 
Don't wait until 1919. 



^^r|N WHAT spirit do we work for the Red Cross? Too often the ex- 
jj clamation is heard, "I guess I'll have to." Many of the girls and 
young women of the present day have been so petted and pam- 
pered that the realization that it is their duty to be useful has never 
dawmed upon them. 

But in France and England, where our Allies are steadily giving of 
their lives for the sake of civilization and peace, the flood of hardship 




Cornea of the ^Allies 
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has washed away from the hearts of women whatever there may have 
been of vanity or selfishness. Service, ceaseless and voluntary, proves 
the intrinsic worth of the character of women from wealthy to poor. 
The career of the wealthy woman is no longer one of society, but of 
hard, earnest work for the war, while hundreds of college-bred women 
have taken up menial farm labor that men might be released to fight. 
Many more have consecrated themselves to nursing or to other Red 
Cross work. There are a multitude of girls who have learned the work 
of munition factories. Those who work in the high explosives depart- 
ment sacrifice their health entirely. 

One French countess says, "Perhaps it is an old story to the people 
of America: people fleeing from flames and shells, carrying their chil- 
dren, frightened, bereft of all the little possessions that mean, in a way, 
their self-respect; but when one has actually seen such a terrible, 
anguished procession of refugees, it is something one never forgets. It 
is something that forbids one ever to be hard." 

Contrast this with the care-free life American girls enjoy. Amer- 
ica is fighting as is France, but Americans do not sufficiently realize 
this: "In canteens, as nurses, in munition factories, even in the fields 
— the women of the Allies are fighting magnificently." What a little, 
then, it is for us to aid the Red Cross, to work untiringly for our boys 
in France. Every moment spent will be the source of relief to a lad 
with a wounded, suffering body. Perhaps it will be your brother, or 
your neighbor. But whoever it may be, he will bear this pain, or death, 
for the sake of establishing and preserving your highest welfare. What 
a privilege, rather than a duty, it is to send relief to the army of the 
Allies! 

Iprize Story (Tontest 

The Literary Department of the Okaclk offers ten dollars ($10.00) 
in prizes to persons who submit the best short stories in the Oracle 
Story Contest. The rules governing the contest are as follows: 

Prizes: First prize, $5.00; second prize, $3.00; third prize, $2.00. 
Awards will be made as to character of plot and merit of composition. 

Style: The stories may be either in manuscript or typewritten 
copy. Standard note book paper must be used. The writing must ap- 
pear only on one side of the paper and must be in ink. The name of 
the contestant shall not appear on the manuscript itself, but shall be 
written on a separate sheet, bearing also the title of the story. The 
story must contain more than 1,000 words (two Oracle pages) and 
less than 2,000 words. 

Judges: The prize stories will be chosen by a board of Judges 
composed of three English teachers. The judges retain the right to 
reject any or all of the stories submitted. 

Time: All stories entered in the contest must be handed to 
Miss Meers, Room 254, on or before February 1, 1918. 
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mm HE harbor of Sitka, Alaska, is full of small islands, ranging in 
size from about a half an acre to eight or ten acres. One of 
these larger ones is called "Haunted Island" by some of the 
more superstitious natives. While a few of the Alaskan Indians are 
educated and more civilized, the majority of natives are still ignorant. 
It is among the latter class that the heathen superstitions of the old 
Indians still exist. 

The Legend of Haunted Island had been handed down for many 
generations by the Indian method of telling stories — the totem pole. 
The story ran that an old Indian chief, while on the island, had been 
shot by an unknown hand. It was believed that the spirit of the old 
chief had returned and inhabited the place. None of the Indians could 
be persuaded to go any nearer the island than necessary. Often a 
lone fisherman coming in from his day's work would hear weird cries, 
and see a ghostly figure moving about among the trees. Many of the 
white people of Stika knew nothing about the legend and those who 
did attributed it to the Indian's naturally superstitious mind. But, 
nevertheless, there was something on the island. 

One summer, Earnest Martin, a young civil engineer, was sent to 
Sitka on business. His friend, James Stuart, accompanied him and 
when they heard the strange story of the old chief, they thought it 
might prove diverting to investigate. So they secured a large row- 
boat that had previously been one of the lifeboats on an old Japanese 
sealing vessel captured near Sitka, and started for the island. It was 
but a short distance from the shore, but well out in the mouth of the 
harbor. When the boys reached the shore, they discovered an old 
tumbledown sack that had once probably been a fishing shack. They 
drew their boat up on the beach near the hut and began to look around. 

The island appeared no different from the others in the harbor, for 
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all are thickly covered with pine trees. Finding nothing of interest 
among the trees or in the hut, they decided to stay till the dusk when 
the ghost was supposed to roam. 

They climbed a large tree and began talking in whispers, for the 
effect of the place was rather ghostly. The still waters of the harbor, 
the quiet rumble of the distant surf, the other small, dark islands and 
the lonely, deserted little hut, all lent themselves to the weird im- 
pression. 

The boys, talking interestedly to themselves, had not noticed a 
silent white figure flitting among the trees, till it had almost reached 
the tree in which they were sitting. When they did notice it, they 
were terrified at the sudden arrival of the apparition. While they were 
still gazing, open-mouthed, the ghost came nearer and began to speak 
in deep, unearthly tones. 

"Many who have ventured to this island in the evening have never 
returned to their homes. Go quickly, or you may suffer as have the 
rest." 

The boys went. And they wasted no time in going. They rowed 
madly, not daring to look back till they were far away. When they 
did, the island lay as peaceful as though no ghost had ever neared it. 



ERIOUS? Well, I guess so. Study? You should see us. Where's 



that? Why in 350, of course, in the seventh hour study period, 



with Miss McVicar at the desk. The minute the bell rings, or even 
before, the girls put away their powder puffs, the boys their detective 
story magazines, and everybody settles down to real work, and real 
work it is! Surely, "peace and oblivion reign over all" here. Latin 
translation and Physics problems unfold like magic in the quiet room. 
Everyone "minds his own business," only a few visit their lockers, 
and it is very seldom that we even dare to take enough time from our 
all-absorbing lessons to smile at the little lad up In front who snaps a 
tiny rubber band behind his huge mound of books and grins in an 
ecstasy of mingled delight and fear at his first evil deed. Even such 
harmless and inexperienced happenings are, however, few and far be- 
tween. To give you just a faint hint of how tense and deadly quiet is 
the atmosphere within those four walls, let me tell you what "a cer- 
tain lady" in North High said about it. She expressed herself as being 
afraid to tiptoe inside the room for fear of disturbing someone, and 
she wears Neolin soles and rubber heels, at that. 

So here's to Miss McVicar and her group of studious subjects! 
May they live long and happily, and when they finish studying, may 
they R. I. P.! 



Catherine Parsons, '19. 



Obe Seventh Iftour in 3\oom350 




Agnes Barnard, '18. 
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-An TElevetxtb Tttour Resolution 

*^^> HE scouts of Troop Twenty had decided to make New Year's 
resolutions. That is, all but one had decided, and therein lies 
my tale. It was at the suggestion of their captain, fifteen-year- 
old John McKinnon, that the boys enthusiastically set about preparing 
to overcome their individual besetting sins. But John's twin brother, 
Ted, did not always agree with his captain's plans. In fact, being a 
strong-minded and independent young man, he found great pleasure in 
vetoing any suggestion of John's. Therefore it was only^ natural that 
Ted should declare that he had no besetting sin and did not intend to 
make any resolution. The jokes and derision that followed roused 
anger to the highest pitch in Edward Junior's sensitive soul. His pur- 
pose became cemented. If John and the other fellows wanted to act 
mean about it, they could; he would go to mother for comfort. 

Just as Ted slipped in the back door he heard mother's voice, "Yes, 
I am really disappointed in Edward lately. He seems so rough, and 
always trying to quarrel with John." Dad's amused laugh ensued 
and Ted felt assured that the whole world was doing its best to 
thwart his pleasure, if dad and mother had turned against him. He 
trudged up the stairs and then threw himself into the bedroom that 
he shared with John. 

Here was an opportunity for revenge. The writing desk stood 
open and upon it was a neatly folded sheet labeled, "My Resolution 
for 1918." Ted was disgusted with and almost jealous of his brother's 
virtue. He fingered the sheet hungrily. How chagrined John would 
be if only he could be taunted in some way or other about his resolu- 
tions! A sense of guilt swept over the scout as he heard mother's 
step in the hall. He grabbed the comb, hastily, feigning to be smooth- 
ing his unruly curls, just as mother entered the room. 

"Son, are you writing out your resolution?" mother asked, cheerily. 

ily. 

"Naw," Ted responded, gruffly. 

"John has just come home and says the scouts are going on a 
skating party tonight, then coming here to watch the New Year in. Be 
sure to put on your heavy coat." 

"Nobody has asked me to go yet. I'm not invited." This very 
crossly with the comb between his teeth, and wielding the brush 
vigorously. 

"Well, well, I see you are in a bad humor again," sighed mother, 
retreating. "John will tell you about it." 

Mention of John was too pricking for Ted's tender conscience. He 
rushed to the head of the stairs and screamed after his astonished 
parent, "I won't talk to John, he's not fair! He has no right to order 
me around and make fun of me just because he is half a day older. 
I won't speak to him! I won't!" 
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"What's that?" came John's good-natured voice from below. "I 
was not making fun of you, Ted, but honest, I don't think you ought 
to spoil our plans by refusing to make an effort to improve yourself. 
That's all it's for." 

"Improve myself," sneered Ted, bolting down three steps at a time 
in order to deliver his rapid fire more effectively. "If I'm not good 
enough for you, leave me alone. I said once I didn't need improving 
and I still mean it. I'll admit though that it is just the thing for you." 
This argument was satisfactory even to Ted's irate disposition, but 
John cut deep with the answer, "We don't want anybody quarrelsome 
along tonight. I guess you won't be invited after all." 

To miss the evening's fun! Ted stammered with defeat and dis- 
may, but rallied in a last effort, "You don't have to ask me. I guess 
I can go anyway!" 

"No, you can't," parried John. 

"I can," Ted's aspect was suspicious. He was half unconsciously 
rolling his sleeves up to his elbows, his jaw resembled strongly that 
of a pugilist. John was not to be outdone and the twins closed in 
combat. From the doorway mother gave a faint cry, "Boys!" 

John hurriedly pulled himself together, very much ashamed of the 
way in which he felt he had aggravated his brother's verbal onslaught 
into a physical one. 

"Pardon us, mother, Ted may come if he wishes." 

Ted drew in a big breath to denounce such a belated invitation, but 
his words were checked by the tears in his mother's eyes. Looking 
back to John, he was smitten by the blackening bump on his brother's 
jaw. He skulked into the dining room and met the stern stare of Dad. 
but escaped before a lecture could be administered. Everywhere were 
reminders of his faults. Not even to himself would he admit that he 
was in the wrong, but mother's unaccustomed evidence of emotion had 
thoroughly frightened him. He locked the bedroom door and sat alone, 
bitterly pondering on the unjust world. Soon mother knocked and an- 
nounced dinner just as though nothing had happened, but Ted thought 
there were tears in her voice. Later John poured conciliatory re- 
marks through the keyhole. The very incongruity of an apology from 
his unoffensive twin caused Ted to shrink deeper within himself. 

Night closed about the winter world. The whistles blew, the street 
cars rumbled by as usual, someone crunched through the snow whis- 
tling "Mother Machree." A vision of his own solicitous mother twisted 
the boy's soul in an agony of self-condemnation. The scouts assem- 
bled and the merry party left, singing and chatting happily until their 
voices faded away into echoes from over the hill. Still Ted mused in 
his room. By eleven o'clock his self-abnegation was complete. A false 
pride and hauteur of long standing had come face to face with itself, 
and had recoiled at the image. Ted stumbled to the little desk and 
scribbled a few words in the dark. Then he unlocked the door for 
John when he should come to bed. 
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At eleven fifty-five the scouts of Troop Twenty were prancing 
eagerly about the clock, each waving a sheet of paper in the air, each 
anticipating the novelty of watching his resolution come into effect. 

Mother drew dad aside and whispered something. Dad looked wor- 
ried and finally started upstairs saying grimly, "1*11 take it out of him. 
He has grown to be too insolent for a son of mine. No consideration 
for anyone, not even his own mother." 

Dad switched on the light and glared at Ted sleeping in a miserable 
heap on the bed. His eyes next fell on the scrap of paper scrawled in 
pencil. He read it, then read it again, as though to be sure it were 
true. Though he chuckled reminiscently, his eyes were blurred as 
these words commanded his attention, obliterating the uproar below: 

"Dating from January, 1918, I am never going to be mean or selfish 
again. This includes not fighting with John. For mother's sake, I 
make this New Year's resolution. — Ted." 

Catherine Clock, '18. 



Ob* iDcatb of a Jpvncbcon 

T was a night in December, cold and dark, and the snow that had 
been busily falling all day still filled the chilled night air. The 
sky was overcast with dark, gloomy clouds which smothered the 
silvery beams of a full moon and erased the twinkling bits of light, 
called stars, from the face of the black skies. The wind had almost 
ceased to blow and the bare trees fringed with new fallen snow stood 
like spectres against the white background. And the mighty Pyncheon 
elm, towering above its many neighbors, looked down from its dizzy 
height upon the House of Seven Gables and in at a second story 
window where a man somewhat advanced in age, sat before a fireplace 
where a smouldering heap of ashes told of a once bright, glowing fire. 
From somewhere back in the house, an old-fashioned timepiece slowly 
drawled out the hour of twelve, its hollow, empty tone ringing slowly 
around the four walls of the room and dying slowly away in an oppo- 
site corner. The man, a descendant of the noted Colonel Pyncheon, 
who, until this time, had not stirred for more than an hour, slightly 
raised his bowed head and stared slowly about the room, lifting a 
trembling hand to run slowly through the thin, white strands of hair. 
An inaudible moan echoed slowly around the room seeming to grow in 
volume until it fell softly on the ears of the aroused man. With a 
quick jerk he drew himself erect and turned a pale, ghastly face with 
wide, staring eyes to the far corner of the room. In vain he looked but 
could see nothing while the moan grew until it fairly rumbled about 
the room and echoed down the gaping fireplace. A wind seemed to 
whistle in at the window and forming in a whirlwind, circled the room, 
carrying papers from a near-by table and whirling them off into th© 
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blackness beyond. A chill shot down the back of the aged man and 
his silver locks shot straight up like springs. His ashen face turned 
blank and white as the snow outside, and a voice whispered in his 
ear, "Cod will give you blood to drink." The frightened old man stared 
wild eyed at the smouldering fire and back into the dark corners be- 
hind. His tongue had grown dry and shriveled and clung to the side 
of his mouth, immovable. His throat, which seemed parched and dry, 
suddenly opened and as the wind whistled into his lungs, he let out a 
scream that would have struck terror into the King of Beasts himself, 
and then reeling forward, collapsed. Another Pyncheon had paid for 
his family's curse. 

Ralph Jones, '19. 

lKi66en Orcasure 

T was nearly a hundred years since the building of the House 
of Seven Gables Every one in Salem knew how Mathew Maule 
had been hanged for witchcraft under Colonel Pyncheon's juris- 
diction and how the Colonel had hired Thomas Maule, the wizard's 
son, to build the stately mansion on the very spot where Maule's hut 
had stood. 

After Mathew's death, the Maule family seemed very humble and 
did not seem to harbor the least ill feeling toward the house of 
Pyncheon. Indeed, young Thomas Maule was as obliging and as willing 
to do things right, to all appearances, as anyone could be. 

It was rumored that the old Colonel was something of a miser, 
but after his strange death none of this fabulous sum, which was said 
to be about fifteen thousand pounds, could be found. Although they 
would not admit it, all of the family had hunted zealously all about 
the house for the money, but could not find it. Each generation passed 
all the legends down to their children and many a youngster went 
treasure hunting on rainy days in the dusty attic in a vain search for 
the legendary treasure. 

One spring afternoon little John Pyncheon, great-great-great-grand- 
son of the Colonel, was watching the w r aters of Maule's well play over 
the many colored sands in the bed of the pool. He was an imaginative 
youngster and he could see a gleam of gold in those myriads of grains. 

By some sudden inspiration he thrust his hand into the sand and 
much to his surprise it struck the square corner of something hard. 
He worked hard with his hands unearthing quite a bit of the object 
and when the water cleared, he saw that he had uncovered the brass- 
bound corner of an oaken chest. 

In this was found even more gold than anyone had expected and 
also was found the useless deed to the Eastern Territory. 

But what amazed him most w r as a square of parchment on which 
was written, "Thomas Maule does not forget." 

Ethel Du Mont, '19. 
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Ohe Mian in !ftlack 



HE night was dark and a black-robed figuro crept stealthily along 



\^ a winding path, through thick underbrush and weeds, being care- 
ful not to make the slightest noise, lest he be discovered. At 
intervals he would stop and listen for approaching footsteps of some- 
one who might be on his trail. 

At one of these intervals he heard voices. So he quickly crouched 
behind some tall weeds to await the passing of the strangers. But 
the sound of the voices gradually died away and, in a few minutes, he 
started again on his way. 

In one place, where there was a small open space between the 
weeds, a careful observer might have seen a lamp burning brightly 
in a window of a small hut that stood by the sea, at the edge of a small 
fishing village. It was toward this light that the stranger directed his 
steps. 

He had not gone very much farther when all at once a figure 
sprang up in front of him, from behind a clump of bushes, turning the 
flashlight on him as he did so. 

"Young man, come with me!" were the first words that he uttered 
as he pointed a revolver at him, and the next minute showed his star. 

"The Man in Black" stood perfectly still and before he had time 
to say a word, the other started again. 

"I mean exactly what 1 say," he muttered. "Now I guess we'll find 
out who's been robbing the poor old ladies that live around here." 

At this "The Man in Black" was very much surprised, but the 
only thing for him to do, if he valued his life, was to follow the de- 
tective. 



A warden of a certain penitentiary was on his way to the police 
station to see one of the officers on a little business matter. Shortly 
after his arrival they were interrupted by the entrance of the detective 
and his prisoner. He gave a gasp of recognition the instant he saw 
the man. 

"Well, Roberts, what in the world are you doing here?" he asked in 
great surprise. 

"It's the same old story," replied Roberts, wearily. "He thinks that 
I've been robbing some old ladies of the village." 



The day of the trial was set and many anxious and curious people 
were assembled to hear the strange case of David Roberts. Then it 
was that the warden related the story. It seemed that a number of 
years previous Roberts had been sentenced to a term of ten years, on 
the accusation of having forged a check. The warden had been a warm 
friend of the family and knew David to be perfect. Though it was 
against the rules, and he was endangering his position, the warden 
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allowed him to visit his aged mother at times, in disguise, and as the 
penitentiary was across from the fishing village, the mother used a 
lamp, burning in the window, as a signal that the coast was clear. It 
was on one of these visits to his mother that the detective had taken 
him for the robber. Mrs. Roberts, a frail and delicate old lady, would 
have died of a broken heart if she had not believed so faithfully in 
her son, and if he had not been permitted to see her at home. 
***** 

Before he had finished speaking, in rushed an officer who looked 
as if he had important news. He, too, had been trying to find some 
whereabouts of the robber. 

"I've found the man at last!'' he cried, as soon as he was given 
a chance to speak. 

"Where is he?" asked the judge. 

"He's on his dying bed," he replied. "But here's a letter from him 
that I think will be of interest to all of you. Corey, you remember 
Dan Wilkins, the one that robbed the bank in Greenville that time, 
don't you? Well, he's the man." 

Then he read the following letter: 
"To Whom It May Concern — 

"I hope that David Roberts will forgive one of his old enemies for 
the great wrong done him, when he finds out that after many years of 
suffering, his enemy is dying. It was I who signed Jones' name to the 
check because I knew our handwriting to be very similar, having been 
under his employment several years ago. I did it because I needed 
the money very badly and also because I wanted to satisfy a personal 
grudge I had against him. However, I have found out that revenge 
does not pay in the end and I hope and trust that this may be a lesson 
to others. 

"A sinner, "Don Wilkins. 

P. S. — In case Roberts might, in any way, be accused of robbing 
the little fishing village, I confess to that, also, and state that the 
articles stolen have been turned over to the officer who will deliver 
this letter." 

Elizabeth Peairs, '19. 

^\ ^Farm Scene 

MAGINE a farm scene on a warm summer day. Along each road 
put fields of grain that appear motionless except for a faint ripple 
now and then. Let one of these fields be of flax when it is in blos- 
som, the tiny blue flowers forming a quiet little lake. Leading from 
the main road let there be a lane and at the end of it place a small 
white farm house. Have a large dog on the front porch, lazily watch- 
ing the few chickens roaming about. Add to the whole scene an air 
of quiet and sleepy sultriness. 

Roma Hooks, '20. 
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HAT same old elm had been standing for at least one hundred 
and seventy-five years at the side of the Pyncheon mansion. This 
elm was known all over the state as the Pyncheon elm. It was 
very tall and stately, its branches covering a part of the old house. 
If this tree had the power of speech it could probably tell many secrets 
and mysterious stories connected with the House of Seven Gables. 

One of these secrets which was unknown to the world was about 
the death of old Colonel Pyncheon. 

On the night of the opening of the House of Seven Gables when 
all the guests were assembled, people wondered what kept Colonel 
Pyncheon from joining them, and became restless as time went on. 

They went to the study and there they saw him sitting back in his 
chair at the table. He wore a deep frown on his face. As they went 
nearer, they saw blood on his face and a hush went over the people. 

They were very anxious to know what had caused the death of 
Colonel Pyncheon, and so they formed in searching parties and went 
to hunt for the murderer. As the different parties passed the stately 
elm, on their way to the woods, none of them stopped to think what the 
old elm tree might have seen, but went hurrying on. 

But this is what the old elm tree had seen: Earlier in the evening 
a man, clad in shabby clothes, had come through the gate in the 
garden and moved slowly up to the window of the Colonel's study. 
He looked through the window and glanced carefully around him, then 
he retraced his steps back to the gate in the garden and disappeared 
into the woods. 

About eight o'clock the same evening, the same man came again 
and went to the window of Colonel's study. This time he stayed in 
the shadows of the trees, because a bright light came from the window 
and Colonel Pyncheon sat at his desk writing. 

The old man stood there for a few minutes, then suddenly with 
the actions of a man insane, he dashed into the window, shaking an 
angry fist in the face of the astonished Puritan. A purplish hue 
spread over the face of the Colonel, and he gasped in gurgling fury. 
A cough — and stains of red showed on his shirt bosom. The intruder 
gave one look of horror, climbed out of the open window, and ran 
swiftly past the old elm tree and into the darkness of the woods. 

Little did these people know, as they passed that elm tree half 
an hour later, that the old elm tree, if it could have spoken, could have 
told the whole thing. 

This was but one of the many secrets that the old Pyncheon elm 
knew. 

Myrtle Sampel, '19. 
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^y*|AINT in a grey winter sky with the sun high and a few snow 
1| clouds here and there. Then along the horizon sketch pine trees 
' and put in several bare branches of other trees. At the right 
end leave -space for a rocky cliff and borrow a few pine trees for its 
top. Now at the foot of the cliff and pine trees paint with transparent 
colors a frozen lake and sketch it out to the foreground and part way 
to the left side and after polishing it till the sun reflects on it turn to 
the left side. Here paint in a large hill of snow and be sure as you 
slope it up from the lake to let it heave in round billows of snow. 
Melt the top into the grey sky and scatter over the side a few tops 
of bushes. Then generously sprinkle the whole hill with snow jewels 
and you will have the scene. 

Irenea Tiara, '20. 



After School 

ITH several other fellow sufferers I was being kept after eighth 
period to correct some English work. The teacher had left 
us alone in the room because she had to attend a teachers' 
meeting. Before leaving, she put us on our honor not to whisper 
in her absence, or compare work. 

After she left, it was a dreadful temptation to whisper, and to 
which, I am grieved to say, several of us yielded. The worst of it 
was, the teacher came bolting into the room unexpectedly and caught 
most of us in the very act of comparing and discussing our assigned 
work. After requesting all that had whispered to stay after school 
the next evening, she dismissed us. 

The following afternoon there we all were, sitting in the judg- 
ment room. We all trembled with fear, for we had heard rumors of 
being expelled. Finally, after what seemed hours of suspense, the 
teacher appeared. A hush fell over the room as she began to speak: 

"Because you have broken your word of honor, I think it just 
that you should be punished. After John has given each one ten 
sheets of paper, you may write in detail the story we have been 
studying." 

There was a mad scramble to get started to writing that we might 
be released the sooner. But I can assure you, it was near supper time 
when I reached home. 

Harold Nicholson, '20. 
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-•jg'IDO lay panting by the side of the dusty road one hot August 
Jl afternoon. The road seemed deserted by all pedestrians and 
only once or twice had even a horse and buggy passed by. The 
world appeared dead, indeed. The air was so stifling that it seemed as 
though the earth had become a vacuum. Old Sol beat down unmerci- 
fully on everything, trying his best even to pry between the leaves and 
branches of the trees. 

Fido lay under a small desolate piece of shrubbery. He longed for 
a drink, but hadn't the ambition to go for one. He was on his way to 
visit his cousin Bobo who lived in a fine mansion and had asked Fido to 
come to see him for a few days. He had gotten this far but could go 
no farther. 

Suddenly there sounded an awful noise, and a large red automobile 
approached from around the bend. Not liking its looks, Fido ran out 
and barked, "Who are you?" "What do you want?" The only re- 
sponse was the tooting of the horn which made Fido dreadfully angry. 
Suddenly from the depths of the cushions came a small, wee answering 
bark, "Why, Fido, what are you barking for?" The owner of this 
voice proved to be Fido's cousin Bobo. 

Bobo was a much petted lap dog, but had grown weary of his life, 
so he wanted Fido to change with him. Fido hesitated at first, but 
was finally won over by the promises of bones and all the delicacies 
of a dog's life. 

Two weeks later found Fido, alias Bobo, established in his new 
home and all would have gone well had Bobo not been so mischievous. 
He tore his mistress's furs to pieces, stole a large piece of meat from 
the kitchen table, and when he had had his bath he invariably ran for 
the coal bin, or started digging for some long-buried bone. This 
pleased his mistress, but provoked his master, who cuffed him at 
every chance. 

One afternoon Bobo lay on the porch because he could think of 
nothing to do. He had been washed and powdered, and had a large 
pink bow at his neck. In fact, he was so clean he fairly shone. Out- 
side on the walk, a large bulldog stalked by, and under his breath 
called Bobo "Sissy." This dog had long taunted Bobo, and this was 
the limit. He leaped from the porch and ran to his foe. 'Round and 
'round they went. First Bobo was on top, then the bulldog, but Bobo 
being the smaller was more spry. Finally Bobo got hold of the other 
dog's throat, and one shudders to think of the other dog's fate had not 
his master come and pulled him off. Fearing the inevitable punish- 
ment, he ran off down the road with his tail between his legs, kicking 
up a cloud of dust at every jump. 

Two days later as Fido stopped at a water trough, the only sign 
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of his former life was an almost unrecognizable mud-spattered pink 
ribbon. Whether Bobo ever returned or not, Fido neither knew nor 
cared. 

Fido is still a tramp, but he remembers well the days when he was 
Fido, alias Bobo. 



• HERE was an old house which stood near the town pump in 



Fairfield. It had been Squire Adams' home before his death, 
but no one had inhabited the place for about five years, as it 
was said to be haunted. The house stood back just a little from the 
road. On stormy nights the wind whistled through the trees and it 
sounded very much as though it were truly the ghost of Squire Adams 
moaning and groaning. The house had a very gloomy aspect, with 
its tall trees and yard overgrown with weeds. Not even the daring 
lads of the town were fond of the place. 

It all began like this. Soon after the squire's death, a new family 
moved to town, and as his was the only house available they decided 
to live on the old squire's place. They were a very fine family and the 
children, Bob and Alice, soon became popular among the village young 
people. The Halls were a very progressive family, so they had cut out 
all the bushes and trimmed the trees, thus improving the place re- 
markably. However, as they were by no means wealthy, they had to 
be satisfied with neatness instead of luxury. 

One evening there had been an entertainment in the village and, 
as usual, everyone turned out. There were some "oldtimers" there, 
and in the course of the evening, they began to relate a few of their 
mysterious experiences. The young men stood about and listened to 
the narrators with much amusement. 

Late that night as Ned Adams was coming home, he noticed that 
his horse was rather tired, hence he decided to go around by the town 
pump to give him a drink. As he approached the watering trough 
he was surprised to hear a peculiar wailing, but finally discovered that 
it was merely the wind blowing through the trees in the squire's or 
rather, his father's yard. As he drew nearer the sound increased and 
he began to look around. He saw standing on the square by the pump 
the dim outline of a figure draped in white. He immediately began 
pulling in a terrified way at the reins, trying to escape from the owl- 
like gaze of the creature. After what seemed to him hours, he got 
his horse headed in the opposite direction. On his ride home from 
there he began to recollect all the stories which had been told that 
evening. Among them was one of Squire Adams' ghost. 

The next day the village was buzzing with the story of Ned's ex- 



Margaret Buchanan, '19. 



Squire .Adams' <&l)Ost 
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but some of the boys did not. They decided to try to find out the 
secret of the ghost. They waited in a hiding place all evening and at 
about the same time as before the ghost appeared, coming from the 
direction of Hall's house. The boys, much perplexed, hardly breathed 
in their excitement until it returned to the house. Still the mystery 
was not solved. 

A few months later the Halls moved to another part of the coun- 
try. The village gossips said they had had enough of "the spooky" 
houses and were moving away. But with them seemed to go the 
ghost of Squire Adams. Or at least, it was said to be retired to the 
house and was never seen outside. 

Explanatory: If you can't solve the mystery we will have to do it 
for you. Alice Hall had always been very nervous and was given to 
sleep walking. She often prowled around the house and even went 
outside sometimes in her sleep. Hence the "squire's ghost!" 

Eleanore MacRae, '19. 



Who is this man whom we all fear, 
Who causes many a sigh and tear? 

The kaiser! 
Who was it started this world war 
Because he wanted some more power? 

The kaiser! 
Who is it wants to rule us all, 
Besides all nations, great and small? 

The kaiser! 
Who was it thought his submarines 
The deadliest of all machines? 

The kaiser! 
Who is it we are going to fight 
With all our strength and all our might? 

The kaiser! 
Let's all eat less and save the "dough," 
And "do our bit'' to overthrow 

The kaiser! 

Helen Rosenberger, '19. 
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Z5l>e iDcatl) of Ml? ^03 Sport 



\\K murder of my dog Sport was, as Benjamin Franklin expresses 



it, "one of the errata of my life." But my guilt may be lessened 
by the fact that the crime was entirely unintentional on my part 
and had it not been for the fantastical appetite of my dog, he would 
probably at this minute be peacefully gnawing a bone in the corner 
he was wont to occupy. 

This is how it happened: One day I was using some flour-and- 
water paste when Sport came up to me and affectionately licked my 
fingers, as was his custom. Tasting the mixture which covered them, 
he hesitated for a moment, running his tongue slowly over his chops 
as though greatly pleased, then he proceeded to consume the re- 
mainder of the paste on my fingers, as well as that in the dish. 

From that day on, Sport's breakfast, dinner and supper consisted 
of a dish of flour and water, with the addition of a pinch of salt 
which. I thought, would make it more palatable. If he had had visions 
of a good sized piece of juicy raw steak with a bone in the center, 
my poor dog could not have looked more pleased than when I pre- 
sented him each meal with his paste. 

Just one week later I sat on a box in the alley broken heartedly 
viewing the remains of my pet, while I sprinkled his stiff body with a 
flood of unrestrained tears. To think that my playmate was dead was 
hard enough to bear without the realization that I, his mistress, who 
had loved him with whole-hearted affection, who had stuck by him 
through thick and thin, was really the perpetrator of the crime (it 
having dawned upon me that flour-and-water is indigestible). 

I buried Sport with all the elaborate solemnity befitting a dog of 
his calibre, and though it has been several years, I still reverence his 
name, and somehow that sense of guilt has not yet ceased to press 
upon my conscience. 



Bill was lucky. 

Bill's bosom friend thought he had found five dollars. 
Bill's friend was broke. 

He said: "Now, Bill, you and me has always been good friends 
hasn't we? Why, Bill, I've knowed you ever since you was knee high 
to a Melanoplus femur-rubrum. Why, Bill, I've always liked you. 
Hain't we always been the closest friends? Sure we has! Now, Bill, 
give me a dollar." 

"A very touching speech, I assure you," replied Bill, effusively, 
"but that was only a soap wrapper. I'm saving them." 

"New coat?" 

"Nope; found a brush." 




(Moris Wallace, '18. 
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.A ^i^bt in the Oiler's (Tabux 

WAS alone on the road. The night had come suddenly. In the 
west huge black mountains of threatening clouds were slowly 
rising, extinguishing the stars one by one. I looked ahead in 
vain for the welcoming light of a farm house. There had been no 
house for miles. On either side of the road was swamp land, limit- 
less, it appeared in the gray dusk. The frogs in the slough, frightened 
by the distant thunder, ceased their croaking. There was one bless- 
ing at least— a slight breeze which drove away the flock of blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes that had followed me for hours. I quickened my 
step and began a sort of "dog trot," dreading a night in the storm. 
It was becoming darker every moment. 

My foot struck something heavier than a clod in the road and I 
heard a sharp, metallic click. I stooped down and picked up a small 
piece of iron, part of a workman's spade. As I bent over examining 
this, an opening in the fence called my attention. It led to a grove 
of tall trees, surely, I thought, to a house. Following the track I en- 
tered the grove some hundred feet from the road. Through the trees 
a lighted window was visible. At the same instant my nostrils sensed 
the delightful aroma of frying potatoes and boiling coffee. (What sen- 
sation is more pleasant to a man with an empty stomach?) As I drew 
near I marked the outline of a small hut. The light from within shone 
upon a man outside. As I came nearer I could see that he was scrap- 
ing mud from his high boots. 

"Hello, kid," he called, glancing up. "Where d'ye figger on stayin' 
tonight? Better come in and have a bite with us.'' 

I wouldn't have declined his invitation for several good bank ac- 
counts. We entered the cabin together. The room was full of smoke 
from the cooking food. In one corner was a small kerosene stove over 
which a rather young-looking man was preparing supper. At the oppo- 
site end a short, stubby fellow whose hair was sandy and whose face 
was red, sat smoking his pipe. The central object of interest in the 
room was a rough board table which was set for the meal. On a shelf 
above were canned goods and boxes of groceries. A smoked ham hung 
from a hook near the stove. At the farthest end of the room were 
two double bunks. All three men were spattered with muddy clay and 
wore hip boots. From these marks I knew them to be "ditchers." 
They were laying drainage tile in the swamp land. 

I was welcomed by the other two and was introduced as "a kid 
who wanted some supper and a place to stay over night." Whereupon 
the "cook" cut off another slice of ham and dropped it into the skillet. 
I was invited to sit down on a cracker box, and from this vantage point 
I studied my surroundings more carefully. Presently, supper was 
called. We sat down and literally "dove" into the fried spuds cooked 
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with a generous amount of bacon grease. And never had hot coffee 
tasted so good. Between mouthfuls I learned something of my hosts. 

My first acquaintance had once been traveling grocery salesman, 
next patent medicine agent and now just plain "ditcher.'' The cook 
was a young fellow of twenty-two who wanted to join the army. But 
"Sandy" was a man of the world. He had been born in Australia and 
had served in the British army in India. Once he had found three 
bullet marks on the protecting shield of his machine gun — "a quarter 
of a hinch between 'imself and death," as he expressed it. Just as 
we finished supper the rain began, slowly at first in big, pounding 
drops, and finally in a typical July cloudburst. 

Sandy suggested a game of cards and produced a grimy pack from 
the shelf. While the "cook" cleared away the dishes, the other two 
played. 

I watched for a time and then crawled into my bunk for the night. 
The blankets were caked with mud, but I didn't mind. I fell asleep 
the instant I struck the bed, a hard day's work over. 

Several hours must have elapsed when I suddenly awoke. The 
three were talking in low tones. By listening carefully I could hear 
what "Sandy'' said. He was evidently partially drunk. 

"This kid has money and we need it. I'm strong for taking It. 
He can't do anything." 

So they were going to rob me! This was a robbers' den into which 
I had fallen. Another spoke. 

"What's the kid to us? He has a hundred in that bag. Let's get 
rid of him." 

Did they mean to murder me? Horrors! I was too young for 
that. The "cook'' spoke next: "Here's the gun, Sandy. You do it." 

A figure crept cautiously to my side as I lay there helpless. I felt 
the cold steel on my brow — then bang! 

I awoke from my dream and there was Sandy laughingly holding 
a cup of cold water, part of which he had poured on my face. 

"The divil himself couldn't ha' slept with you, sonny, the way 
you've been thrashin' around." 

Julian Minassian, '18. 
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Veil- Cea6er 



* A leader of the yells of course there was 

From Northernward, and that a worthy man 

OY-placed by virtue, ability and sound; 
The virtue of his eagerness and will, 
Ability that opened wide his mouth. 
As broad as furnace door, and great huge 
Of sound, to such a monstrous magnitude 
q That East and West both heard and knew, I guess. 

There was no trick of tongue or aid to howl 
#j That this yell leader e'er had failed to know 

He was a beacon to the eager school, 
^ Issuing loud commandings o'er and o'er. 

To see him on the stage would be a treat 
£ To time by students danced a gay burlesque. 

He leaped — they howled — he jumped — they growled. 

The many-peopled seats would groan and creak 

When all their owners to their feet would leap 

And scream at top of voice or loudly yell 

For North; there was no other sound y-heard 

Save roar 'pon roar of awful frenzied shout, 

Called up by mandates from that mighty man 

Who held them to his willing, all enslaved. 

As for his size, he was of even length. 

And good to look upon, his hair was short, 

And light, a nose full great and eyes of blue. 

He wore a belted cloak of woolen gray. 

As ruled by him, to practice what he preached 

He wore a large rosette in his lapel 

The colors pink and green, full proud he wore, 

And others through the cloisters of the school, 

Had sought to follow his example fair 

In many ways, but all to wear the hue, 

No other man e'er yelled so from that floor. 

Of him or of his deeds tell I no more. 

Julian Toulouse, '18. 
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When the awful war is past and gone, 
And wounded hearts have all been healed, 

The peaceful farmers then shall plough 
Where once there was a battlefield — 

In after years. 

That o'er the bloody battlefield 

The flowers will bloom, the birds will fly, 

And happy children then will sing 

Where once was heard the battle cry — 
In after years. 

Then children will be taught to praise 

The men who in that day did tower 
And led their men to victory. 

In days when knighthood was in flower — 
In after years. 

Beth McCall, '18. 



What are you doing as your share, 

To win this war right soon? 
The schoolgirl with her curling hair 

Answers with this little tune. 
"Oh, I knit." 

Here's a lady quite, quite old. 

Thinking of the boy she's sent away, 
Should you ask her, if you're bold, 

She might proudly smile and say, 
"Oh, I knit." 

With these encouraging replies, 
Step up to a man who looks real wise, 
And then say, "Oh please let me hear 
What are you doing to help, this year?" 
And he will calmly answer thus. 
"Oh, I knit." 

Jennie Allen, '19. 
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Outside the fairy flakes fall soft and slow, 
For Autumn's leafy crown is changed to snow, 
And through the clear, crisp air, bell after bell 
Rings out. Of Christmas happiness they tell. 

Inside the Yule-log burns with ruddy glow; 
Around it sit the family in a row. 
These happy hearts think not of troubles sad, 
For this is Christmas Eve and all are glad. 

And sitting here when bells and songs have ceased, 
These people think of that light in the East — 
Of those three Wise Men, journeying afar 
To find their King — led only by that Star. 

And when glad Christmastime comes once again 
Bringing us "Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men," 
Let us, amid the joyful feast and game, 
Remember how this glad day got its name. 

Louise Ruhl, '21. 

*3\ C3bir6 ~p<mo5 Stream 

It wasn't the weather, it was just fair; 

It wasn't the lessons, they're easy; 

And it couldn't be study conditions, 

But I just natur'ly started to dream. 

I went back to the hills of last summer — 

The cold mountain streams and the fish; 

I saw all the meadows and valleys, 

I saw her, too, and I wish 

I could tell, but I can't, how I felt. 

It just sort of crept o'er me, still, 

When I dreamed of the woods and their quail, 

When I thought of the sky and the air — 

Through it all it seemed I could see her, 

Laughing, beautiful, fair, 

And I started as if she were by me. 

I whispered aloud to her there. 

It seemed I could feel her soft breathings, 

I reached out to take her white hand; 

All I got was an admit to 354. 

I'd returned from that fair Dixieland. 

Harold P. Davis, '18. 
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Strife 

How fought the men of old? 

With the arms that God gave them; 

With the teeth that had fed them; 

With the minds that had led them; 

On the feet that had borne them; 

O'er the earth that had formed them, 

And to earth they had cast them 

When conquered and slain. 
But we from our cultured station 
Term this no true civilization. 

How fight the men today? 

With ruin before them; 

With ruin behind them; 

With black hell around them; 

When maddened by war lust; 

Like fiends they have struggled. 

The wounded and shattered 

For days were neglected, 

In anguish and torture, 

Left alone on the field. 
Yet we in our cultured station 
Term this true civilization? 

Why fight we then today? 

For the chance to live rightly; 

For the sake of our people, 

Caught in war's devastation. 

For peace and our honor 

.We will fight to the finish 

Till they are spurned by the world, 

Who murder and slay. 
Then in our cultured station 
We'll have true civilization. 

Julian Toulouse, '18. 



Ufl Woute Onlv (Brow 

I hate to be a "sawed off," 

And never grow at all. 
My greatest disappointment is 

That I do not grow tall — 
If I would only grow! 
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The kids all call me "Shorty," 

And other names so rude. 
I surely don't enjoy it, 

Because it sounds so crude — 
If I would only grow! 

My tears have all been darkened, 

I have felt that I could die, 
But my life would be all sunbeams, 

And I nevermore would sigh — 
If I would only grow! 

Beulah Miles, '19. 



.A JDolf s Stconb (Tbristmas 

" 'Twas the day before Christmas,'* said a sad little toy, 

"I lay in an ash can, put there by a boy. 

The ash dealer came around that very day, 

Put me in his wagon and hauled me away, 

I thought he would throw me in some old filthy dump, 

When all of a sudden we went over a bump; 

The wagon and my can flew up in the air, 

And on the cold ground I was left, me lying there. 

A poor, dear old lady, bent over and lame, 

Came trudging along, her weight on her cane. 

She spied me and picked me up then with care, 

For I was nearly in pieces, even my hair. 

She put me in her pocket, I made not a sound, 

We hadn't gone far when I fell on the ground. 

'Oh, what a dread world,' cried I, with fright, 

'I would give up my life without one bit of fight.' 

An old billy goat next came strolling along, 

He spied me and thought he was doing no wrong 

To pick me up and carry me home. 

My feet he gave to two of his goats 

My head to the other and I went down their throats." 

Angus Campbell, '21. 



Miss Meers: "Did Lady Macbeth give this soliloquy before her 
death?" 

Helen E.: "Naturally." 
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Evidently Shakespeare has made some lasting impressions on some 
of the Seniors, for when Miss Sprague asked Pauline Morris to ex- 
plain the great difficulty with the Federalist party, she declared that 
Hamlet had introduced a bill into Parliament favoring high import tax. 

A little later Frances McKee, on whom History seems to have 
made the more lasting impression, said (in English class): "Well, 
he was a member of the Continental Congress— Oh! did you ask me 
about Hamlet?" 

From the above we draw the conclusion that Hamlet's ghost has 
slightly turned around wandering through our vacant "upper stories." 

J. M.: "They are having a big teacher's meeting in the office 
and Miss Ealdwin can't get in." 



Mr. Teakle (in seventh hour History): "What textbook did you 
use when you studied History in grade school?" 

Howard H. (absent mindedly): "Montgomery & Ward." 



Mr. Furnish tells this one: 

Desiring to communicate with Mr. Teakle during study hour, he 
asked if any one in the class knew Mr. Teakle. 

There was a brief silence. Then a thin voice piped out, "Yes, 
he's the man who teaches the swimming classes, but he isn't here 
today." 



Mtoonligl)t 

The night is dark; 
No moon its light 

Sheds soft o'er fields of snow, 
The poplars stand 
Along the lane, 

Like soldiers in a row. 

The old farm house 
Upon the hill 

Looms blacker than the sky, 
And going home, 
Alone, that night, 

A boy drives slowly by. 

Alone? Ah, yes, 
But in his thought 

Someone is with him still. 
His heart is glad, 
For she has said 

Those two sweet words, "I will." 

L. T., '19. 



Miss Meers: "Miss Fischer, do you have any jokes in your class?" 
J. M.: "We get a lot of jokes out of your class." 
Miss Fischer: "Well, I certainly wish you would take them all 
out." 



Mr. Teakle: "What was the platform of the 'Know Nothing' 
party?" 

Faye S.: "I don't know." 
Mr. Teakle: "Correct." 



CHme 

Time was when time was precious, 

But time to me just now 
Is simply time to be wasted, 

Yet it seems I don't know how. 
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"Sttucb ^bo Z\bouX Gibing" 

Dear Editor Oracle: I visit your school not long time away and 
have much oratory with inmates. I was met in hall by very pompous 
person who inquire demonstration of admit. I make reply that I was 
visitor and p. p. change physiognomy to expression of cordiality and I 
was locomated to principal's office. As it being much dark in princi- 
pal's office, Rev. Principal push shove button whereby much light ex- 
radiate from collection of china on ceiling. Rev. P. show me seat and 
attempt to request me question such as follows: 

"What course do you wish to carry?" pronounce Rev. P. 

I make reply that "I wished not to be a waiter." 

Rev. P. look much astonishment but announce, "I mean what 
course you wish to undertake." 

"I wish no undertaking, but maybe laundry," I renounce. 

Rev. P. express much demonstration of unintelligence whenceby I 
elocute, "Me open washee shop 'cross street and solicit up business." 

Rev. P. look enlightenment, emit prolonged chuckle, then give me 
promise of much job. At close of inference with Rev. P., he designate 
door through which I accelerate with relieved sigh. 

P. S. — Relieved not long for laundry shop become bankrupt and I 
investigate journalism, being broke, 

Hoping you are the same, I suffix, 

Hang Chung Chow. 
Geo. Harnagel, Jr., '20. 



Mr. Thomas: "What is steam?" 

Voice in rear: "It's water going crazy wtih the heat." 

Overheard in Freshman Algebra Class: "Who can tell me the dif- 
ference between one yard and two yards?" 
Fresh.: "A fence." 

"What are oxen?" asked the teacher. The little foreigners looked 
blank. 

"Does anyone know what a cow is?" she asked hopefully. 

A dingy hand came up at the back of the room. 

"I know. I know, teacher. A cow, she lays milk." — Ex. 

To speak wisely may not always be easy, but not to speak ill re- 
quires only silence, or as "Uncle Eben" would say, "De man that tells 
all he knows, ain' nigh as bad as de one who can't stop dar, but keeps 
on tellinV 
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Mother: "Stop using such dreadful language." 
Luther: "Well, mother, Shakespeare uses it." 

Mother: "Then don't play with him; he's no fit companion for 
you." 

Admirer: "My man, where did you become such an expert swim- 
mer?" 

Miller H. (at Okoboji) : "Why, lady, I used to be traffic cop at 
Venice!" 

Freshman: "What's the matter with Mr. Eaton's eyes?" 
Senior: "They're all right, as far as I know." 
Freshman: "Well, I was in the office yesterday, and he asked 
me twice where my hat was, and it was on my head all the time." 

Mr. Eaton: "Look here, mister. This dog you sold me is no 
fighter. He's a regular mush of a mollycoddle. You told me he'd 
lick anything in sight." 

Dealer: "So he will. He's vurry, vurry affectionate." 

Dale R.: "I want my hair cut." 
Barber: "Any special way?" 
Dale R.: "Yes, off." 

L. Ma: "I'll bet that I can run around that track in less than a 
minute. Has anyone got a stop watch?" 

Odie L.: "You don't want a stop watch. Hey! Who's got a 
calendar?" 

Two freshmen were dressing after gym class. The bell rang and 
the first walked to the door to wait for his friend. Growing im- 
patient, he called, "Hurry up, haven't you got your shoes on yet?" 

"Yes," replied the other, "all but one." 

Norman J. (taking his watch from under his pillow): "Quarter 
of eight and mother hasn't come to wake me yet. I shall surely be 
late for school, if she doesn't come soon." 

Found in an essay written by a Senior: "Mrs. Gummey lifted her 
umbrella and struck him several times with these remarks." 

"They've dropped their anchor again." 

"Serves them right. They've had it dangling over the side all 
morning. — Ex. 
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72V Soliloquy 

To be or not to be, 
That is the question. 
Whether it is better to keep 
The nickel 
Or not. 

Or perchance to take that 

Same nickel, 

And go to the Unique. 

Ah! that's the rub! whether to 

See the Gentleman Arbuckle, 

Or to feel the gentle jitney-like 

Weight 

In the pocket. 

There may be in time another 

Nickel. 

But, 

Will there be another Fatty? 
Gadzooks!!! and a couple of tuts!! 
How my poor brain 
Squeaks 

In going through the convolutions 
Necessary to 

Decide this momentous question. 
To see, to feel, 

To feel, perchance, and to discover 
A hole, 

From thence might issue forth 
That jitney. 

And then my soul would weep and 
Heart cry out to think 
Of all the pleasure I had lost. 
Ye gods! had I but one other 
Coin to flip. And decide once and 
For all! 

If I feared not the losing of this, 

I would flip it now. 

Methinks I will take a chance 

And if 'tis lost, 

'Twill be lost and gone. 

Consider thyself, shekel, as I now 

Flip thee. (Flips coin.) 
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Ah! 'tis decided that I shall keep 
The coin. 

But heavens! I cannot miss that 
Great comedy. 

Fates, thou shall not cheat me this time, 
111 go! 

Alas, good shekel, I knew thee well. 

Don Braddy, '18. 

Mary had a little cent, 

And Julian, too, alas! 
But Mary won his cent away, 

Willie he was canned from class. 

A Friend. 



.farmer Stebbins on Roller Skates 

(A PARAPHRASE) 

Farmer Stebbins and wife took a visit one day, 

At the home of a friend in the city to stay, 

And while there he kept hearing about the great rink, 

But what they all meant he seemed never to think. 

And so, "What do you mean by the 'rink'?" he did ask, 

Of the pleasant young daughter, a coquettish lass. 

"Oh, you must go and see it this very night," 

She exclaimed, so surprised, with a smile very bright. 

So he went and he watched with a great deal of awe, 

As they broke, it appeared, gravitation's old law. 

And he wondered how they could all roll about so, 

Like a swarm of some insects around a lamp's glow. 

Farmer Stebbins thought he would some skating then do 

And partake of the fun, as his friends urged him to. 

Then he next found a boy who might help him the rounds, 

For this farmer he weighed about three hundred pounds. 

But it seemed at the first, very ill he must fare, 

For he slid on his back with his feet in the air. 

He regained his composure, but soon again fell 

On his nose, and so queerly you never heard tell. 

Farmer Stebbins remarked with a very wry face 

That this form of sport was, for him, out of place. 

Beth McCall, '18. 
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(Exchanges.) 

During a sham fight which constituted a part of a certain infantry 
battalion's training for the war, a company was told to follow up the 
retreating "enemy." For this purpose the pursuers, who had been 
having a strenuous time, had to cross a fairly wide river, and were 
marched to the nearest bridge, which was about four miles away. 
Imagine their disappointment on arriving to find this notice attached 
to the bridge by the "enemy": 

"This bridge is blown up." 

But the officer in command of the pursuers was a man of action, 
and promptly attached another notice to one of his leading men 
and proceeded to march them across the bridge. They had almost 
crossed it, when an umpire suddenly appeared, franctically waving 
his hand and exclaiming: 

"The bridge is blown up; all these men are drowned!" 

The commanding officer made no reply, but simply pointed to his 
notice, which read: 

"This company is swimming across!" 

The khaki-clad recruit applied to the regimental veterinarian for 
a prescription for his mount, which was ailing. Two hours afterwards 
the recruit ran into the veterinarian's little office with face white as 
ehalk. 

"Oh, doctor, I am bad; the powder's nearly killed me!" 

"The powder?" asked the doctor. "Why, didn't I tell you to 
place it in a tube and put one end in the horse's mouth, and then 
blow hard?" 

"Yes, but the blooming horse blowed first, sir." 

Cheerful One (to newcomer, on being asked what the trenches 
are like): "If yer stands up yer gets sniped; if yer keeps down yer 
gets drowned; if yer moves about yer gets shelled; and if yer stands 
■till yer get court-martialed for frostbite." 

It was a recruit's first appearance at the rifle range. The range 
officer tried him first at five hundred yards, and the recruit could not 
come within a mile of the target. Next the officer tried him at three 
hundred yards, then at two hundred yards, and finally at one hundred 
yards. His last shot was even worse than the first. The officer looked 
at him with disgust and, losing his temper, shouted the command in 
his face: "Attention! Fix bayonet! Charge the target! It's your 
only chance!" 

It was several days after arriving home from the front that the 
soldier with two broken ribs was sitting up, when the doctor came in. 
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"Well, how are you feeling now?" asked the latter. 
"I've had a stitch in my side all day," replied the wounded soldier. 
"That's all right," said the doctor. "It shows that the bones are 
knitting." 

An Irish recruit was being drilled in the mysteries of sword play. 

"Now," cried the instructor, after carefully explaining various 
rules of fencing, "what would you do if your opponent feinted?" 

"Begorra, sir," answered the Irishman, winking knowingly, "I'd 
Jest prod him wid the point o' me sword to see if he was shammin'." 



3tew ^Interest 

(METRICAL VERSION OF A JOKE) 

The teacher had been telling 

Of the wind and all its powers — 
How softly and how gently, 

It came in silent hours! 

But Johnnie soon got tired 

Of "windy" this and that, 
Until the teacher wakened 
His interest by this chat. 

"This morning as I came to school, 

Upon the trolley car, 
Something entered gently 

And left the door ajar. 

"It kissed me softly on the cheek, 

Then gently it passed on. 
What do you think it was?'' she asked. 

"The conductor!" shouted John. 

Helen Rosenberger, '19. 



"Pardon me for a moment, please," said the dentist to the victim, 
"but before I begin work I must have my drill." 

"Good lands, man!" exclaimed the patient, "can't you pull a tooth 
without a rehearsal ?'' — Ex. 
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TCearnins to ~2Dive 

He looked not to the left or right, 
But always straight ahead; 

Nor did he listen, as one might, 
To what was being said. 

His face was pale, his lips were set, 
As though they ne'er had smiled; 

Upon his brow were beads of sweat, 
His eyes were staring wild! 

Coherently he could not speak, 
His mutterings were profane; 

He'd wave his arm and fairly shriek, 
As though he were in pain. 

The people passing paused to look, 

Some pityingly, but 
More laughed at him, while others took 

The stand he was a nut. 

One moment he'd be all alert, 
The next, but half alive; 

He'd crawl along and then he'd spurt — 
He was learning how to dive. 



Mr. Teakle (in seventh hour History): "The dates my classes 
remember are, sad to say, not the ones found in textbooks." 



M. Mahoney (in surgical dressing): "Why don't you use your 
knife instead of your fingers?" 

J. M.: "I'm not accustomed to using my knife at the table." 

Russell M.: "Why don't you put more letters on the board?" 

Mr. Stewart: "Because in this time when the whole world is 
trying to conserve, I have decided to do my bit and get along with, 
just as few as possible." 

Miss Meers (seeing Luther M. in Mr. Teakle's room): "Luther, 
I've been looking for you. We need some jokes!" 

Luther: "Oh! That's all right. I'm just waiting for Mr. Teakle." 
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3\ules for public Screecfyui^ 

N ORDER to become more e-fish-unt in public screeching, it is 
necessary that the afflicted ones should know the fundamentals 
of this agony, and in order to help aspiring North High Screech- 
ers we have secured a set of rules from Professor Screimanyel, B. A. 
(meaning had actor) and hope that it may prove useful to our readers. 

Rule I. Breathing 

When one is giving a screech, breathe with the upper part of the 
lungs only, in short, quick gasps, as a dog pants. It is very effective 
and your audience can fairly feel your composure. 

Rule II. Standing Position 

When you step upon the platform, go to the back of the stage 
and come directly down center to the edge of the stage floor, so that 
you almost topple over into the footlights. Regain your balance, then 
step back two or three times. This pleases your audience because it 
gives a very military effect. 

Rule III. Gestures 

Gestures are very necessary because they express your real feel- 
ings — anger, fear, sorrow and pain. 

When showing anger, grit your teeth and tear your hair. This 
thrills your audience. In showing fear, bug your eyes out and stick 
your hands out at right angles from the body like a piece of "cold 
fish." You can't imagine how fierce you will look. In showing sor- 
row, draw down the corners of your mouth and dab your eyes with 
a silk, polkadot handkerchief. This shows the commonly called "lost 
dog" expression. In showing pain, clutch your side with your hand 
and roll your eyes like a crayfish. This shows untold agony. 

The second lesson will follow in our next issue. 

Edna Curtis, '18. 



(Taught 

For mercy's sake, dear students, 

Never let the teacher see 

When you toss a note across the aisle, 

For punished you will be. 
You think I speak from experience? 

Well, I most surely do, 
For that watchful teacher glanced right up, 

Just when my note was in view. 
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•"•71 T THIS time of the year come the annual judgments and esti- 
mates to which one always looks forward. This year we were 
weighed in the balance and found not wanting in the least. 
Out of a possible eleven men, we are accredited with five on the all- 
city team. Bill Scarpino is chosen without dispute for end and is 
dubbed a sure receiver of the forward pass and a good punter. Col- 
lins is placed at tackle and is named a great defensive player. Ross 
is placed at guard and, considering his short experience, holds a very 
enviable record at this position. With another year of experience 
Ross should show some real stellar class. Captain Allen naturally 
takes the quarterback position on the all-city eleven, as he is judged 
a good open field runner, a good passer, also a star punter and de- 
fensive player. 

Our friend, Morton, gets the fullback position without argument. 
He is easily the best fullback in the city. He is a terrific line plunger 
and a smashing tackier. He also runs great interference for his 
backs. 

The all-city team thus chosen represents the opinion of a group 
of admitted sport experts of the city. There are no politics in the 
choosing. Merit alone determines the players. North can well be 
proud of the record of her players for the past season. The next thing 
to be considered is the making of a better record for 1918. 



basketball 

HE first week of basketball practice brought out, on the average, 
twenty-five men per night. This practice consisted merely of 
dribbling, passing, and other "limbering-up*' movements. The 
pep and enthusiasm, however, led Coach Bell to remark that the pros- 
pects are "mighty bright" for a fast basketball tournament this year. 
There will be the four class teams and the conference teams as in 
previous years. 

D. M. F., '19. 
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Outlook for the 191$ Season 

-•SLIGHT football men will graduate from North High next spring. 
|£, Five of these eight have played regular positions on the team 
in rearly every game this season. To the outsider this looks 
murky for next season. But to those of us who are on the inside, no 
cloud appears. There is no need to hang any crepe, for things are 
not always what they seem. Naturally, the loss of five men who have 
played together for three years will necessitate some work on the 
part of Coach Bell, but all the material at hand should make it possi- 
ble for him to turn out a team as good as last year's. The ends for 
next year should be equally as good as last season's. Bill Scarpino, 
captain, will hold down one end and Knox will probably hold down 
the other. There will be several vacancies in the line, but there will 
also be many candidates for those places. "Rusty" Brown should 
show class at the center position if he keeps up his effort shown this 
year. 

Walsh, Collins, and Ross will be eligible for football next season. 
The team will lose a good man when "Jenks" Hunter gets his exit card 
next spring, but a man can be picked from the above group to fill the 
vacancy. Hovde and Roderick at guard will both graduate, so Coach 
Bell will have to scout among the new prospects for men to fill their 
positions. "Fat" McNeal will occupy his old position at right guard 
next season. 

Much material for the backfield will be available next season. 
"Shorty" Landis will probably be considered for the quarterback berth 
as he is the only one left from the subs for that position. The coach 
ought to have no trouble in picking halfback material for next year. 
Joyce Allen graduates, but Drew, Cohen and Heath ought to be able to 
hold their own against any in the state. 

The team next year will be composed of some green material, but, 
with the experience of the first few games, ought to be able to settle 
down for the crucial ones of the season. Coach Bell has been with us 
now for three years and we have plenty of confidence in his ability to 
turn out a team worthy of representing us on the gridiron. 



Did you ever stumble around in the dark to look for a match and 
find that— 

Doors stand out nine feet from the wall? 

The table reaches entirely across the room? 

The electric light switch has disappeared? 

The wall advances to the center of the room to meet you? 

The chairs each have twenty-seven legs? 

And the bureau, upon which you left the matches, has disappeared 
entirely? 
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♦football banquets, \9\7 

l\ MORS and banquets have been served in honor of our team 
enough to last the ordinary run of elevens a lifetime. But 
not so with our city champs, who claim recognition for the 
1917 season only. The squad won on the gridiron and admirers showed 
their gratitude in spite of Hoover. The last of the finale of the season 
are here recorded: 

Frankel Clothing Company 

To the three high schools of the city this dinner was served, with 
North occu]»ying the honor table. The menu was camouflaged in foot- 
ists of the "bouillon" (the rations of fall training as well as the 
trenches). Our captain, Joyce Allen, answered the "first call" of the 
toastmaster, which was followed by other responses from the cap- 
tains of East and West High. The coaches of the three teams must 
have "clicked it" or were among the casualty list, for none answered 
roll call. Cur newspaper friends of the sports pages gave their usual 
line, but they were redeemed by the appearance of Mike Gibbons and 
his manager. Lafayette Young, Sr., topped the evening by a patriotic 
address in which he listed his troubles getting in and out of Germany 
in his last visit just before war was declared, and his experience with 
"Tommy" and "Frenchy" behind the lines of democracy. A notable 
feature of the evening was the presentation of a suit to Bill Scarpino 
by the Frankel Company. This was given to the best athlete in the 
city for proving himself the most valuable asset to his team. 

Mr. John Allen 

Our captain's father and the father of the 1917 team gave the 
North High football squad an excellent dinner at Harris-Emery's Tea 
Room on December 6th. Toasts were responded to by Principal Eaton 
and members of the team. The fellows all heartily thank Mr. Allen 
for his loyal support. 

The Drake Alumni Athletic Club 

The first annual banquet of the Drake alumni went "over the top." 
William Goodwin loosened the tongues of prominent business men, 
the coaches and captains of the teams. North High's responses were 
voiced by Coach Bell and Captain Allen. Acting Mayor Thomas Fair- 
weather, better known by our "bogger" friends as Captain Fairweather 
of the Thursday evening drill class, produced the extras. "Pop" An- 
son and his daughters appeared on the program. "Pop" was once 
manager of the Cubs, is known as the father of baseball, and inci- 
dentally the first white man born in Marshalltown. The famous Camp 
Dodge quartet rendered selections and responded to individual solos. 
Miss Jackson was a fitting addition to Henry's Orchestra. Besides 
dancing and singing, Miss Jackson faked Anna Eva Fay's stunt, then 
at the Empress, to such perfection that our Captain-elect Scarpino 
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and Captain Devine of West, offered to accompany Miss Fay back 
to the show at the request of Mr. Fairweather. (And they did. Ask 
them.) "Tiny" Murdock, of the News, presented his five negro 
"newsies" for a free-for-all fight, but the appearance was that of a 
put-up deal. Mike Gibbons vs. Lafe Safron in three rounds put on an 
exhibition that crowned the evening. Gibbons showed his champion- 
ship form and class, but the match was not a knockout one. The 
hosts of the evening undoubtedly put on the best entertainment of 
the past football banquet season. The events took place at the Cham- 
berlain Hotel. 

H. T. H., '18. 



Obe Jpost-Seasott banquet 

ON Wednesday evening, November 28th, the football squad enjoyed 
a banquet given in their honor by the school. It certainly voiced 
the appreciation of the school in a very pleasing manner, as all 
present will testify. Besides the entire squad, Dr. Hanson, Miss Moul- 
ton, Mr. Allen, Mr. Eaton, the student manager, and the two rah-rah 
leaders were seated at the table. 

This time, as the coach did not need to be consulted about the 
menu, it was a little more sumptuous. 

Mr. Eaton acted as toastmaster and called for speeches from Coach 
Bell, Mr. Allen, Mr. Roderick, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Hovde, Mr. Mclntyre, 
Mr. Lorey, Mr. McDaniel, Mr. Clark, Captain Allen and Dr. Hanson. 
The necessity for keeping eligible was commented upon by nearly all 
the speakers. Dr. Hanson gave some very interesting reminiscences 
of the days when football was very different from the present day. All 
the men were requested to keep in good condition for a state champion- 
ship track team in the spring. Mr. Eaton gave some of his characteris- 
tic jocund remarks. Every one decided that the banquet and the entire 
season had been a great success. 



obe tt. D. Wl. Club 

HE N D. M. Club was reorganized this year by a group of old 
members of the club. Officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: Joyce Allen, president; William Scarpino, vice presi- 
dent; Carroll Clarke, secretary; Lee McDaniel, treasurer; Charlie 
Woods, sergeant-at-arms. Mr. Bell is the faculty representative in the 
club. 

The club is planning to give an entertainment, the proceeds to be 
used for the improvement of our new athletic field. 

L. McD., '18. 
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^itb the £xck<xn%& £6ttor's Scissors 

The Hillbilly, -Asheville, N. C— Why not enlarge the other sections 
of your paper in proportion to your splendid Literary Department? 

The Totem, Seattle, Wash., has an excellent Athletics Department. 

The Eh Kah Nam, Walla Walla, Wash., has a department headed 
"The Forum," which is open to any student of the school who has an 
opinion to advance. The staff invites anyone holding different ideas to 
make suitable replies to the articles to which they are opposed. 

The Pennant, Lebanon, Ind. — Your paper lacks originality. We 
think that the Humor Department would be improved by more original 
jokes. 

The Qui Mete, East Des Moines High School — Why not include an 
Exchange Department in your paper? 

The Spectator, West High School, Waterloo, Iowa — Your "Golden 
Number" is one of the best exchanges which we have received this 
month. Its cover and illustrations are very appropriate. 

At a recent assembly of West Waterloo High School students, the 
editor of the "Spectator" distributed the prizes awarded by the 1916-17 
staff for the best story, poem, illustration and essay which had ap- 
peared in the first issue. 

Pebble, Marshalltown, Iowa. — You have a very well-organized 
paper. Don't you think it could be improved by larger Local and Ath- 
letic Departments? 

Messenger, Mihita, Kan. — You have quite a large amount of adver- 
tising, but when you have such a large paper, wouldn't a larger Ex- 
change Department help out? 

The Tatler, Des Moines, Iowa— You have a good Joke Department. 
We like the idea of your Grandstand Gleamings in your Athletic De- 
partment.* 

Humboldt Life, St. Paul, Minn. We like your headings and your 
Athletic Department, but we were disappointed in not finding any 
exchange. 

X-Ray, Anderson, Ind.— Congratulations on the amount of adver- 
tising you secured. 
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^Assemblies 

NNOUNCEMENTS were made by our president and the min- 
utes of the last Council meeting were read by the secretary at 
the opening of our assembly on November 28th. A letter from 
Superintendent Thornburg, congratulating us upon the Y. M. C. A. 
drive, was read to the school. 

The city championship football squad, thirty-three boys, then came 
to the platform. Joyce Allen, captain, presented the trophy to the 
school. The emblems for the fellows who won the N. D. M. were pre- 
sented by Mr. Eaton. Eighteen men were honored with a monogram 
and a thrilling yell, and those who did not receive their monograms 
this year were given due credit. Those receiving monograms were: 
Joyce Allen, Carroll Clarke, William Scarpino, John Drew, Howard 
Hovde, Robert Mclntyre, Russell Ross, Dale Roderick, Sam Cohen, 
Curtis Morton, Darwin Collins, Russell McNeal, Joseph Walsh, Jenkins 
Hunter, Frank Lorey, Glenn Lowe, Brooks Heath and Lee McDaniel. 

Coach Bell expressed his appreciation of the squad and of the fac- 
ulty manager, Mr. Barnes. Robert Greenman, student manager, was 
called to the platform. 

Dale Griswold, former athletic man of North High, '07, spoke to 
the "Best Bunch of Fighters" — the North High School second cham- 
pionship team. 

The football assembly for the close of the 1917 football season was 

ended with some ringing yells. 

******* 

*m HE results of the tennis tournament were made known by Mr. 
Eaton after the announcements by Don Braddy in assembly De- 
cember 5th. School emblems were awarded to three North High 
boys in doubles and singles tournament: Willard Hagerman and 
Howard Brody in doubles, and Sam Lipschitz in singles. 

Mr. Eaton explained the change of plan for lunch next semester. 
The lunch periods of those remaining at school are to be thirty min- 
utes, one from 12 to 12:30 and the other from 12:45 until 1:15. Those 
going home for lunch will have the full period, 12 o'clock until 1:15. 
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>^sr KKT. right! Left, right! We marched into assembly to the 
jl music of a lively march December 19th. Hazel Sharmon and CldO 
Willey received their gold medals, for speed and accuracy on a 
Remington typewriter, from Mr. Eaton. Mr. James B. Weaver gave a 
convincing talk on "The Purpose of the Red Cross" and we certainly 
felt the sincere appeal. We listened to two selections from the com- 
bined glee clubs: "Hark, Hark, My Soul," and "Nazareth." Some 
of Miss Smith's pupils gave readings as follows: "Who Santy Claus 
Was," from James Whitcomb Riley, by Edward Krautzky; Arline Wil- 
ley, "A Defective Santa Claus;" Paul Landis, "A Feeling in the Christ- 
mas Air;" Gladys Rose Davis, "The Christ Child." After enjoying a 
selection from the Orchestra, "Little Gray Home in the West," the 
assembly closed. 

*♦***♦ 

T DID seem good to be back for an assembly, and to see so many 
of our alumni present, after our happy Christmas vacation. Fol- 
lowing the announcements by Mr. Eaton that the result of the 
Army "Y" drive was a total pledge of $1,900 from North High alone, 
and that our Library had been changed to Room 251 to take care of 
North High's ever-increasing demands, we were glad to hear from 
some of the alumni present. Mason Ladd, in a great burst of oratory, 
gave us a pointed and unique description of the boys' dormitory at 
Grinnell, and a geographical location of the same; he also gave us (Mr. 
Eaton included) some wholesome (?) advice. Then came George Wat- 
ters of '17 from Wisconsin "U," who rendered a short episode depicting 
the trials of a Freshman at college. 

Agnes Flack, '16, came over from Drake to tell about college life 
there. She dwelt upon the closeness of the high school teacher to the 
pupil compared with the college "prof" to the college student. Robert 
McElderry, '17, of Grinnell, congratulated North on its football work 
last season and called for more in the future. 




Obe 3\e5 Cross 



^ IRLS of North High have eagerly responded to the call of duty — 

{]]r ( ' a11 of the Red Cross. 

The North Des Moines Auxiliary of the Red Cross meets every 
day from 3 to 4:30 o'clock in the Sewing Room. The number of surgi- 
cal dressings turned out by the girls in the last month was 3,650 — a 
remarkable number for the short length of time. 

Let every woman and girl of North Des Moines work. Our coun- 
try needs us. 'Tis a call to arms; let's not be slackers; let's do our 
part. 
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Council Mlcetut^ 



UK third meeting of the Student Association Council was held 
November 26, 1917, after the eighth period in Room 356. Berke- 
ley Gaynor gave the report of the committee on committees, 
and the following were recommended: 

Scholarship Committee— Mr. Teakle, faculty member; Frank Kil- 
gore, student chairman; Howard Hovde, Julian Minassian, Berkeley 
Gaynor, Thornton Penn. 

Entertainment Committee — Mi&s Jones, faculty member; Joe Vin- 
etz, student chairman; Roland Myers, Agnes Barnard, Helen Hovde, 
Wilmoth Mack. 

Social Welfare Committee — Corridor Division: Mrs. Behr, faculty 
member; Faye Stiles, student chairman; Stanley Broad, Dinwiddie Mc- 
Fadden, Dorothy Johnson, Forest Stewart. Dining Hall Division: Miss 
Moulton, faculty member; Jennie Allen, student chairman; Helen Eas- 
ter, Earl Richards, Bernice Thomas, Carroll Clarke. 

Inter-relations Committee— Miss Stowell, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Bell, 
faculty members; Willard Hagerman, student chairman; Arthur Wag- 
ner, Howard Brody, Cleo Willey, Harold Davis. 

Meeting adjourned. 



HE Junior Chamber of Commerce met December 5th in the 



Chamber of Commerce rooms. Plans of the year for the many 



committees were discussed. The faculty chairmen of the vari- 
ous committees presented outlines of their work. The meeting then 
adjourned and the committees began their work by visiting business 
concerns engaged in their line of work. 

These committees are organized to let boys interested in one occu- 
pation become more familiar with it. The plan also enables boys to 
find what line of work most appeals to them. Some of the commit- 
tees are engaged in the following work: Insurance, advertising, 
wholesaling, retailing and automobile dealing. Boys interested in 
these or other committees should attend the next meeting of the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce. New committees will be formed in any 
line, providing enough boys desire it, and some business man will 
undertake the responsibility of meeting with them. 

Boys should join immediately if they desire to hold office or take 
part in the election for next semester. 



Edna Curtis, Secretary. 



Obe Junior (Tbamber of Commerce 




B. F. K., '18. 
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<&lee (Hubs 

The Boys' and Girls' Glee Clubs of North High are organizations 
of which the school and the community are, and may well be proud. 
Both of these organizations are stronger this year than ever before, 
and individuals belonging to them are thoroughly interested and loyal 
supporters. The combined clubs have made several appearances this 
season before the public and one before the school at a Wednesday 
assembly. Mr. Eastman, our capable and faithful director, is contem- 
plating entering the glee clubs in one or more contests which are to be 
held in the city. 

The Boys' Glee Club meets on Monday and the Girls' on Thursday; 
the two clubs combined meet on Friday. I think we can all truthfully 
say that we enjoy and derive much good as well as pleasure from 
belonging to either of these organizations. 

Georgia Anderson, Secretary. 



Obe ^forensic (Tlub 

HE Forensic Club held its first formal debate December 14th. 
(j^ The question, "Resolved, That Government Interference Is the 
Only Successful Means by Which Labor and Capital Can Come 
to a Successful Understanding," was very creditably discussed on the 
affirmative by Julian Minassian, Frank Baldridge and Roscoe Treloar; 
on the negative by Don Braddy, Luther Myser and Berkeley Gaynor. 
The affirmative won while Don Braddy won first place, Julian Minas- 
sian second and Berkeley Gaynor third. The club as a whole acted as 
judges on the sides, while special judges were appointed to pick the 
three best speakers. Anyone wishing to visit the club on formal de- 
bate days, which come every fourth meeting, may do so without 
special invitation. 

The names of the Wichita High School boys who have gone to 
answer their country's call are to be engraved on a bronze tablet 
which will be placed in some conspicuous position in the school. 

The boys of the Anderson High School, Anderson, Indiana, have 
raised a fund to purchase checker boards for our soldiers to enjoy 
during their spare moments at the training camps. 

Christmas boxes were sent to all graduates of the Marshalltown 
High School, now in France. Nearly all the departments had part in 
this, for the Domestic Science girls prepared the candy, cookies and 
stuffed dates, the sewing girls made the khaki handkerchiefs, the 
English classes scrap-books containing stories, jokes and cartoons, and 
the manual training department the necessary boxes. 
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Obe Catitt Club 

ONE of the most interesting activities of North High is the Latin 
Club. The first Tuesday of every month there is a business meet- 
ing which is followed by a short social hour. 
At the last meeting, Miss Jones and Miss Calhoun gave very inter- 
esting talks on the Roman Forum. There was also a reading prepared 
by Catherine Clock and given by Helen Easter. 

The social event of this month was a party at Albert Baker's home 
on Thirty-eighth and Urbandale, Friday, December 14th. The evening 
was spent in games and in asking and answering conundrums. All 
members present were initiated into the club. Light refreshments 
were served. 

The next meeting of the club will be held the first Tuesday in 
February. 



Obe Stu6io (Hub 

HE Studio Club enjoyed a Christmas party in the gymnasium 
Friday, December 21, 1917. Each member invited another girl 
as her guest and Miss Dixon and Mrs. Behr acted as chaperons. 
The members of the club were dressed as small boys and their guests 
as girls. The evening was spent in dancing, after the social commit- 
tee served very delicious refreshments and at the close all agreed they 
had had a fine time. 



Mlotion ;p ic t ur £ Attach iitc 

We have a new movie machine and have secured a place on the 
Film Circuit, which is maintained by the Iowa State College at Ames. 
We will receive some films each week, and besides having pictures in 
assembly sometimes, we are going to have them in classes and for 
programs. Mr. Thomas runs the machine. 

We had films shown on our new machine for the first time in 
assembly, January 9th. The Ford Motor Company loaned us two films, 
one showing views of Atlanta, Ga., including views of Ft. McPherson 
and some of their fine buildings, and the other of the large trees of 
California. We are glad we have the promise of a long series of 
pictures. 

Edna Curtis, secretary, read the minutes of the last meeting of the 
council, and Julian Minassian presented the Oracle Story Contest to 
the assembly. 

After a brief talk from Mr. Eaton about courtesy and the right 
spirit we marched back to our Fourth Hour classes. 
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Service (Hub 




ITH Service for its watchword and a desire to render active 
help in as many ways as possible for its aim, a club has been 



organized among the two upper classes at North High to be 
known as the North High Service Club. 

The Club is under the leadership of Miss Moulton and the officers 
elected are: Ellen Mahoney, president; Scott Baker, secretary; Lee 
M ( Daniel, treasurer. 

One of the activities already engaged in is the sending of a box of 
homemade candy to each of the former students of North High in gov- 
ernment service, either in army or navy. 

Another opportuntiy or service which is given to the members, 
both boys and girls, is the weekly surgical dressing class. It meets 
every Wednesday ' evening after school for an hour. Other activities 
were the old shoe campaign, the boys' Y. M. C. A. drive and the recent 
campaign for Red Cross members. S. B., 18. 



VERY afternoon, for more than two weeks, eight North High 



girls could be seen hurrying down Locust street to the Coli- 



seum. These girls, Grace Page, Georgina Sharmon, Pauline 
Morris, Mary Heald, Ruth Garber, Marguerite Brooker, Irene Ober- 
stein, and Nancy Elliot, represented "Bright Monday Morning," 
taking the part of "Maids in the Garden." The play was given 
Friday night, December 14th, Saturday afternoon and Saturday night, 
December 15th. Though the North High girls were taking minor parts, 
everyone had to cooperate and do her part in such an unusually large 
production. Mrs. Reynolds, the director, was much pleased with the 
way North High girls responded. 



ER Nord Hoch Deutsche Klub'' spent quite an "old-maidenly" 



hour in tea drinking and other exciting diversions on Tuesday, 



the tenth of last month, chaperoned by the masculine element 
of the club. While the water was heating for the tea-brewing process, 
Mrs. Behr, Hazel Gruver and Marie Herzer set all of us laughing by 
their telling of some German stories, including some Christmas stories. 
Tea wasn't the only thing we had for refreshments either. We had 
an enormous lot of genuine, savory, German cakes, pffernuesse. They 
were homebaked, too, but not in Germany. All enjoyed a cozy hour. 



Operetta *'!fto- Jp^ep" 




P. M.. 18. 



(Berman (Hub 
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TExcuse5; Sickness, TE. <T. 

HETHER it was really due to an attack by some football inning 
or to one of his pupils falling down so hard in his algebra 
class, rumor does not state, but the fact remains that our coach 
was absent from his classroom from January 2d to 10th. He claims 
that he spent whim// delightful hours in the hospital (all the pretty 
nurses are not in France, you know), but we are exceedingly glad that 
he has recovered sufficiently from the mastoid operation of his ear to 
be with us again. 

Miss Wilson was also an absentee for a few days the past month, 
but her trouble was not ear trouble. Hers was a difficulty at the 
other end of the sound system, for she was unable to talk for a week. 
(Poor woman!) Perhaps her voice struck in sympathy with Mr. Bell's 
hearing difficulty. What's your opinion? 

Mr. Teakle and Miss Meers were also disciples of the "Husky 
Whisper" for a few days, but their methods of teaching during those 
days were radically different. It is rumored that Mr. Teakle wrote 
his thought on the blackboard in the form of queries for the students 
to answer, while Miss Meers was able to call for oral recitations to 
find out the extent of bluffing. 




^tacb -Amsterdam 

HE most interesting meeting for the first semester of the North 
High German Club was that of Tuesday, January 22d, when a 
group of the students took a momentful trip to Holland. Enough 
was seen and done to warrant a second trip soon, perhaps next month. 

It seems that the Chicago Fag, an enterprising newspaper of na- 
tional importance, had offered prizes of one thousand marks, two hun- 
dred American dollars, to the winners of a recent contest. Ten mem- 
bers of the North High Club qualified and were given the prizes, on 
the strict condition that they use the money for a trip to Europe. 
Then the fun began. 

The first part of the trip was to New York, by rail. Some took 
one route, others another, but all reached their goal safely. Then they 
transferred their baggage to the waiting steamer (under much diffi- 
culty because the drayman understood only German) and the trip 
began. Strange to say, all members stood the trip well and none were 
seasick. And of course they all bought deck chairs and seats at the 
captain's table, and all the what-not for the passengers' comfort at 
the passengers' expense, and almost wore the poor stewards to rags 
attending to their wants, such as bringing books and games, and iden- 
tifying whales and icebergs. But they were not too tired to serve the 
light refreshments that closed the evening. 

J. H. T., '18. 
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Christmas With tt. If. patriots 

•"A T CHRISTMAS time the North High Service Club sent a box 
of candy and a remembrance to each North High boy in the 
service. That they were appreciated is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing letters: 

Camp Cody, N. M., Dec. 15, 1917. 

Dear North High: 

The other day I received a box of candy marked "North High." 
I wonder if you folks at home can realize, even in a small way, how 
the fellows in the service appreciate remembrances from the "home 
folks." You know it isn't all pleasure in the army. The work is not 
hard, but now and then we stop and think of how far away from home 
we are, or perhaps we get an unpleasant duty or an unjust "call- 
down," or perhaps the stew is burned and mother's cooking would 
seem a blessing; then it is that a word from oldtime friends, refresh- 
ing a memory of past good times, makes the going a heap easier, so 
that it isn't so bad after all. 

I want to thank you all who have been interested in sending the 
boxes to the old "N. D. If." boys in service. Believe me, we thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts, also stomachs. 

Sincerely, 

Roger Clarke West. 
Friday, December 14, 1917. 

Dear Miss Moulton: 

I received a nice big box of candy and nuts from North High this 
afternoon and there was certainly one happy boy in New York when I 
opened it and saw what it was and who it was from. 

I don't know who is the maker of the candy but I know you had 
some part in the bargain, and I want to thank those who are respon- 
sible for my receiving such a fine remembrance from my dear school. 

I thank North High School and the faculty and wish all of you 
a very Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

I just returned to camp about an hour ago from a very interesting 
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experience. I was chosen yesterday, together with twelve other men, 
all non-commissioned officers, to go to the Fleischman Yeast Company's 
factory, which is at Peak's Hill, New York, a distance of about sixty- 
miles from New York City, to receive instructions on how to make 
potato yeast, for that is what we will use in France. 

We started for there yesterday morning and were caught in a 
snow storm. Our train was nearly an hour late in getting there and 
it was still snowing awfully hard. 

They showed us through their factory and gave us instructions. 
By that time we had supper. After supper we went to the station to 
get our train, but the snow was so bad there were no trains running. 
We had to stay there all night and most of today before we could 
get our train and we didn't get back here till nearly five o'clock. 

Our company will be sailing some day next week. At least that 
is what we hear. 

Well, I will write more later. Again I thank dear old North High 
and you. A true N. H. S. man, 

Paul Lorey. 

* * * 

Headquarters 51st Inf., 
Chickamauga Park, Ga., Jan. 2, 1918. 
To the faculty and students of North High: 

Today I received a box of delicious candy and a note of Christ- 
mas greetings from North High. I deeply appreciate the kindness 
of you who so kindly remembered me. You don't know how much 
we men in the service enjoy such things. The young ladies of the 
school are to be complimented upon their expertness in candymaking. 

It may be of interest to you to know that soon after being com- 
missioned at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, I was ordered to Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. Since then I have been assigned to the 51st Regiment of 
Infantry and am attached to Headquarters Company. My present 
status is assistant adjutant. My regiment is quartered in barracks 
at Chickamauga Park, Ga. Lookout Mountain is but a few miles away, 
and we are very near the place where the celebrated battle of Chicka- 
mauga was fought in 1863. 

I shall be greatly pleased to hear from the members of North 
High School. My interest in North High continues, regardless of the 
fact that I am now devoting myself entirely to our country. 

My kindest regards and best wishes to everyone in North High. 

Nathan E. Preston, 
1st Lieut., I. R. C, 51st Inf. 

* * * 

Dec. 15, 1917. 

Dear North High: 

It certainly was thoughtful of North High to remember the fel- 
lows who are away from home this Christmas, a good many of them 
for the first time. 
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We do not know just when we will leave Cody. Our quarter- 
master sergeant got orders to get everything he needed immediately. 
We were told not to tell about troop movements. I don't think we 
will leave before February 1st, but you never can tell just what will 
happen. 

I see Keith Snyder every now and then, and I saw Albert Lauer 
today for the first time. 

I received the Oraclk all O. K. and I want to thank whoever 
was responsible for sending it. It sure was a pleasure to read it. 
One kind of thinks that he has been in civilization sometime in the 
past. 

It is time to "roll in." I would be mighty glad to hear from 
North High at any time. 

As ever, 

John Evans. 

Dear North High: 

To the students of North High I wish to express my thanks for 
the Christmas gift that was sent to me. The most beautiful present 
of all that I will receive this year is the knowledge that the old school 
spirit is still strong and that our work in the serving of our country 
is appreciated by those at home. 

Ties of friendship formed in the shadows of "alma mater" are 
still strong, and those of us who go "over there" are strengthened 
by the fighting spirit of old North High. 

To the faculty, students and grads, I wish a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sgt. R. J. Farquharson. 

Co. D, 30th Eng., Gas and Flame Service, 
Fort Myer, Virginia. 

Service Club, 

North High School, 
Dcs Moines, Iowa. 
Dear Schoolmates: 

I guess that I may call you that, even though in 1911 I finished 
my work at old North High. 

Your Christmas box of candy and word of good cheer reached me 
at Fort M>er. To be remembered by your school after all these years 
of separation certainly brings cheer and increased zeal for service 
to this country of ours. At this time the country calls everyone of 
us in his or her particular field. By that I do not mean putting on 
the uniform and putting yourself under military discipline as I have 
done. For you, men and women of North High, it is to prepare your- 
selves to take the place of those who fall "over there." After this 
war is over there will be many gaps in the ranks of our industrial 
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enterprises that you must be ready to fill. I do not mean that there 
is not a vital part in this war for everyone of you in conserving food- 
stuffs and giving cheer to those who go. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the candy and the love that came with it. 

It might be interesting to you to know what the 30th Engineers 
are. Well, the 30th is modeled after certain units in the French and 
English armies. These units are the ones that make the gas and 
liquid fire attacks. To handle these dangerous and poisonous sub- 
stances there must be men especially trained who understand the 
nature of the materials they are handling so that the attacks may 
go on and not bring destruction on our own men. Originally I was 
in Company A of the 30th, but was transferred with some twenty oth- 
ers to the Chemical Engineers and the Ch2mists to Company D. Com- 
panies A ai.d B are on the water now. They left for Hoboken Christ- 
mas Day. It is understood that we leave in a very short time. While 
you have Camp Dodge at your doors, you have not seen men leaving 
for embarkation. In November I saw Hugh Cassidy off. Hugh is in 
Company C of the 20th Engineers, which is a lumbering regiment. 
Hugh and I were both encamped at Camp American University. We 
knew the 20th was ready to move any day, but one Sunday they passed 
through camp. The 20th was leaving. I hurried over to Company C 
barracks and they were already in the company street, but I got there 
in time to help Hugh put the sixty-pound pack on his back and say 
'goodbye'* to him. The 20th assembled, there was a short prayer 
by the chaplain and they were off, just as if they were to go on a 
hike. Nobody knew where they were going. They met a train some- 
where and went to the point of embarkation. 

Sometimes they will wake the men up in the middle of the night 
and they are off. There is no waving of flags, no cheering — just grim, 
businesslike silence. It is our duty, so let every American do his 
duty as it is given him to do. 

I must go on duty now, so must close, but I would like very much 
to hear from the "Service Club" or anybody who cares to cheer a 
soldier with news of Des Moines and old North High. 

Sincerely, 

Edwin F. Barnum, '11. 

^Tetter TFrom TEnglan^ 

This is the first letter we have received from "Somewhere in 
England." It is from Donald MacRae: 

December 9, 1917. 

Dearest Mother: 

This is Sunday evening and it has been a very busy, hard day. 
Yesterday we landed from the boat and boarded an English train for 
this camp. The trains are surely funny. The coaches are about half 
the length of ours with six wheels and are drawn by small engines 
not as large as our switch engines. Their freight cars are on four 
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wheels and hold about six tons. The country is very picturesque and 
very clean, with beautiful fields and hedges. The houses are all to- 
gether, as in our tenement houses, and the streets extend between 
rows of these houses; there are, in fact, few separate, distinct houses 
as we have them. 

Last night we didn't get into our barracks until about ten o'clock. 
It was a pretty long day, as we were up at four on the boat. The 
weather is cold and damp, with mud and slime all the time. Of course 
we feel it because we have shoes that are very light and thin com- 
pared with the English and Canadians. Tell father I saw a number 
of Scotch scldiers in their kilts and they sure looked good and healthy. 
I have been detailed as corporal in charge of the men working in 
the kitchen and it keeps me going. The cooks are Englishmen who 
have been in the trenches and had a physical discharge, but are still 
in the government's service as workers. 

The people, of course, seem peculiar to me and it is hard to make 
change in their money. If you have a pocket full of pennies you think 
you have a lot, but it doesn't go far if you buy much. We probably 
will only stay here a very short time, as this is simply a resting place. 
Our permanent place will probably be in France, where we will get 
all of our training. We are not allowed out of camp here, so we can't 
get to see what kind of a place it is. 

I will get all my mail when we get to France, probably for Christ- 
mas. There is much I would like to write about, but can't, at present 
anyway. My letters will be irregular from now on until I get settled, 
but I will v.rite as much as possible. I hope you are all as well as 
I am and my wish is that I could be with you at least for a short 
time. Give my love to all and write often. 

Your loving son, 

Donald. 

Graduates in military service: 

1899. 

Earl Fickle — Major, Regular Army, Washington, D. C. Instructor 
in Officers' Training School, Camp Benjamin Harris, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1903. 

Dr. Rodney Fagan — Captain, Hospital Division, France. 

1904. 

Dr. Claude Pickeral — Captain, Hospital, France. 
Dr. Neil Van Meter — Captain, France. 

1907. 

Dr. Cecil Morehouse — Lieutenant, somewhere in France. 
Walter Barngrover — Lieutenant, Camp Dodge, Des Moines. 
Vernon Dobson. 

Rolland Truitt— Lieutenant, 126th Field Artillery, Deming, N. M. 

1908. 

Glen Simons — First Lieutenant, Washington. 

Dwight Sterret — Camp Meigs, Fifth and Florida. Washington, D. C. 
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1909. 

Dale Griswold — Aviation. 
Horace Irish — France. 
Don Marshall — France. 

Paul Royal— First Lieutenant, Medical Reserve, Base Hospital, 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Blyde Voegtlin— Co. B, 168th Infantry, 84th Brigade, 42d Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

1910. 

Will F. Carr— Truck Co. No. 3, 109th Motor Ammunition Train, 
Camp Cody, N. M. 

Robert Farquharson — Truck Co. No. 3, 109th Ammunition Train, 
Camp Cody, N. M. 

Will Murphy — Mess Sergeant, Truck Co. No. 3, 109th Motor Ammu- 
nition Train, Camp Cody, N. M. 

Ralph Shearer — Co. E 16th Regiment, Railway Engineers, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

Fred Rice — Second Lieutenant, 86th Division, Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, 111. 

1911. 

Raymond Cooper — Lieutenant Quartermaster's Department, Camp 
Devine, Ayer, Mass. 

Hugh Cassidy — 20th Engineers Forestry, Co. C, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Volney Diltz — First Lieutenant, Infantry, Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Wash. 

Homer Graf — Lieutenant Battleship Florida, care New York Post 
Office. 

Ed Barnum — 30th Engineers, Co. A, Gas and Flame Camp, Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. 

1912. 

Roger West, Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, Deming, 
N. M. 

Don Merchant — Great Lakes Naval Training Station, North Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Reginald Gaynor — Lieutenant, Division Headquarters, Camp Dodge. 
J. B. Smith — Signal Corps, Camp Dodge. 
Harry Ray — Aviation School, Urbana, 111. 

Floyd Woodard— Co. C, First Battalion, 109th Engineers, Camp 
Cody, N. M. 

1W3. 

Alfred Riegelman — Mess Sergeant, Battery F, Third Battalion, 
339th Field Artillery, Camp Dodge. 

Ward Bennett— Truck Co. No. 3, 109th Ammunition Train, Camp 
Cody. 
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Herbert Antes— First Lieutenant, 40th Regiment, Fort Sheridan. 
Joe Hawks— Second Lieutenant, Headquarters 163d Brigade, Camp 
Dodge. 

Henry Farnsworth — Aviation, Long Island. 
Mortimer Blackburn — Aviation, Urbana, 111. 

Wallace Moore— Co. C, 109th U. S. Engineers, Camp Cody, N. M. 

Ross Carrell — Lieutenant, 161st Infantry, 41st Division, Camp 
Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

Victor Ellingson— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, 
N. M. 

George Hammond — Corporal, Co. C, Engineers, Camp Cody, N. M. 
Joe Slocum. 

Robert Hartsook — Great Lakes Naval Training School. 

Howard Taake — Truck Co. No. 3, 109th Motor Ammunition Train, 
Camp Cody, N. M. 

Donald Murphy— Enlisted, M Infantry, Headquarters Co., 349th 
Infantry, Camp Dodge. 

Charles Turner — Corporal, Co. B, 313th Engineers, Officers' Train- 
ing Camp, Petersburg, Va. 

Phil Watters — Medical Reserve. Not yet assigned. 

1914. 

Huber Everett — Coast Guard, San Pedro, Calif. 
Fred Miller — First Lieutenant, Reg. Cavalry, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Fred Henry — Cassion No. 2, 109th Ammunition Train, Camp Cody, 
N. M. 

Ralph Cooper — Officers' Training Camp, Long Beach, Cal. 
Leland Lawson— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, N. M. 
David Ruhl— Lieutenant, Fort Sill, Okla. Reg. U. S. Artillery. 
Don MacRae — 168th Infantry, American Expeditionary Force, via 
New York. 

Dale Eckerman — First Lieutenant, Machine Gun Co., Camp Dodge. 
Herbert Selby— Co. A, 313th Field Battalion, Signal Corps, Camp 
Dodge. 

Paul Decker, Ft. Logan, Salt Lake Sity, Utah. 
Walter Barnes — Motor Truck Co. 57, Camp Dodge. 

1915. 

Stanley Abel— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, N. M. 
Albert Lauer — Co. A, 109th Engineers, Camp Cody, N. M. 
Perry Savage— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, N. M. 
Carl Gerberich— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, N. M. 

1916. 

Clarke Eide — Truck Co. No. 3, 109th Ammunition Train, Camp 
Cody, N. M. 

Tasker Henderson— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, 
N. M. 
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Buy Your Suit and Over 
coat at Reduced Prices 



Franked Mid- Winter Sale 

Offers many big bargains in Young Men s Nobby Belted styles 
in suits and overcoats — They will be worth half as much more 
next winter — Good ones now at 

$16.75, $18.75, $23.75 




IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIH 

John Cooper — Co. C, Engineers, Camp Cody, N. M. 
Edgar Brown — Machine Gun Co., American Expeditionary Forces, 
168th Infantry, via New York. 

Paul Lorey — Bakers' Unit, Camp Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1917. 

Roy Wright— Co. 26, Ft. McDowell, San Francisco. 
John Evans— Battery F, 126th Field Artillery, Camp Cody, N. If. 
Merle Heckert — Co. B, Radio School, Camp Perry, Great Lakes, 111. 
Charles Devendorf — Co. 56, Camp Farragut, Great Lakes, 111. 
Ora Ellis — Aviation Corps, Ft. Sam Houston. 



Sportsman (to porter) : "Will you take charge of my baggage, 
dog, et cetera?" 

Porter: "Will Et Cetera bite?" — Ex. 



Mr. Furnish (in Business Organization class) : "Yes, the steel busi- 
ness is a very technical class; both steel and steal." 
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Basketball and Gym Suits 

Shoes, etc., at lowest prices. Also a complete 
stock of Sweaters and Jerseys in all colors and 

weights. 

French Sporting Goods Co. 

807 Locust St. 



Wellington Hotel Cafeteria 



Home Cooking a Specialty 



On Fifth Street 



Between Loeust and Grand Ave. 



Carl Sheark 



The Nyal 
Store 



6th and 
College 



Phone Wal. 573 



Shoe Repairing 



Work Guaranteed 



Modern Methods 



606 Forest 



I. L. Phipps 

PHONE 2918 WALNUT 
Skates Sharpened 15c 



Oracle Ulvertlsera Have Faith la 



i n. Treat Then (Me same. 



Morgan - Mar kussen 
Company 

Successors to Markussens 

E. J. Morgan. Pres. J. R. Marknssen. V. P. 
E. C. Markussen. Secy. 




Uniforms (or Military 
Training 

Those contemplating military 
training soon should order suits 
now, as prices are subject to ad- 
vance at any time. 

We will still take your order 
at the old price. 

Morgan -Markussen 
Company 

522 East Locust St. 





B. J. CAVANAGH 




Attorney at Law 


Fleming 




Building 


DES MOINES, IOWA 



^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Phone Wal. 829 

GEO. HARNAGEL 

Attorney at Law 
| Suite 300 Crocker 

Building Des Moines, Iowa I 

^lllllllllllllllllliillllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllltltllllllllltH 



HUNN & JONES 

Attorneys at Law 



Suite 800 

S. & L. Bldg. 



Des Moines, Iowa 



A. H. Hoffmann 

Attorney at Law 



300-304 
S. & L. Bldg. 



Des Voinea. Iowa 



A. J. GAGE 

Architect 

606 Youngerman Bldg. 
Phone Walnut 2649 DES MOINES. IOWA 



llllillilillllllillliilliiilliiiiiiliiliiiiliililiililiiiilii^ 

Dr. M. B. STINE 

Specialty Cancer 
| 1110 Fleming Bldg. 

iiiiimmitniinHiiiiiiiiiiinip 
ptiuinniiiniimiiiuniiimiiiiiiiiiim 

Dr. Ralph H. Parkcrl 

Oculist and Aurist 



500 Fleming Bldg. 
Hours: 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

SiiiiiuillMliiiiiiiiiiiii iMiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiigiiiiiniiiiuiiiiii!iiii!iiiiiiniiiiI 



\\ h.-ii Patraalalac Oracle Ifvertlsera neaae Meattoa the Oracle. 



The Utica's Semi-Annual Clearance 
Sale— Now on 

Your chance to buy high-grade Clothing, Hats 
and Furnishings and save a lot of real money. 

theUtica 

I.£?A.FRIEDLICH CO. 

"Largest Because Best" 



Sophomore:- 

It is to arrive! 
To Be Better Than Ever! 



Wingate Company 

Theatrical Costume rs and Decorators 
WIGS-BEARDS-MAKE-UP 
504 Walnut St. 



Lined Gloves and Mittens 

10 Per Cent Discount 

Our prices regular are much lower than the retail stores. We sure can save you 
money on any gloves or mittens from the finest white kid, fur or silk to the 

heaviest work glove. 

Herrmann's Sample Glove Shop 

609 Grand Ave. 



Don Bradlej Bwju Hta *iiirt* Prom Oracle «-rtt«er*. 



ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Life's Two Greatest Occupations are 



BUYING 
and 



To protect your future, 
BUY life insurance. 



ROYAL 



To make money and to 
SELLING prepare for a vocation, 
SELL life insurance. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 



Freshmen:- 

A Matter of Time 

The Freshman's Delight and 
Inspiration. 



^jriiiiiitiiitiitiiiitiTiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiitiitiiittff iiiuif ittiiiiiiiiiiiiiitttititfitittiniiiMiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

SCRUBY BROS. 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Grocers 

Sixth and College 
3 Phones— Wal. 273-274-275 

We Appreciate Your Business 



^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinniiun? 



Younker Brothers 



January Sale Events Now 
in Progress 

Of special interest to school and college misses are the 
January Fashion Clearings 

which include Coats, Suits, Dresses, Blouses and Skirts appropriate 
for every occasion of dress. 

The January Sale of Silk and Muslin Underwear 

is another important event in which there are abundant economies for 
the replenishment of school wardrobes. 



These Paces Tell I mi \\ here to <««'t the Best« 



^llll!!lllMiUimUllllll!lllllllli!l^ 

Now is the Time to Join the "Y" 
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The Answer:- Our 1918 Annual 
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I I 1 

Patti's Lunch ORWIG & bair 



Room 



616 Locust Street 



PAUL V. PATTI 



1 I 



LAWYERS 



Patents and Trade Marias 

608 Crocker Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa 



. - :.-:irtiis:iuiti;]-iiiituiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiTiiitifi?iiiiii±iiiisiiititiiiiiJiiiatii:ii:iii!iiiuiutiii;:i:iiiiit£Uiiu«T !fiiiiuuiiifiUiiiuuiuiiiiiiiituiiui:iuuiiuuMuiiiHniiii 



CENTRAL STATE BANK 

312-314 W. Fifth Street 

Capital Stock $250,000.00 Surplus $250,000.00 
Deposits $5,000,000.00 

Savings accounts and small check- 
ing accounts particularly solicited. 

Safe Deposit Boxes $1 Per Year and Up 



Simon Casady, President 
Grant McPherrin, 
Hugh B. Hedge, 

Vice Presidents 



John P. McDougal, Cashier 
Frank C. Ash, 
John W. Hawk, 

Ass't Cashiers 



The Oracle AdvertUer* Are Reliable Firm*. 



SPORTING GOODS 



equipment BASKETBALL 

And all Other Indoor Sports 

Including Indoor Baseball, Handball, Volley Ball and Gym Exercises. 
There is no stock more complete just now than ours. We can supply 
every need for your work. 



BOYS IN CAMP 

Can find such supplies and many military goods which they can use. Our 
prices as low any dealer can offer. Come in. 

SEE US: Well give you a better idea of quality when you see the goods. 



HOPKINS BROS. CO. 

61S-620 Locust Street 



EES MOINES, IOWA 
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1 PRINCESS THEATRE »-« «- 



Present 
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I Isabel Randolph i Sclracr Jackson 

Supported by the Incomparable Princess Players 

I New Show Every Sunday Matinee 

I We* **£*Jtfg ^tinee, tfjfo XypIlOOIl 

1£&£#s22g&" "Alma, Where Do You live?' 



Week Beginning, Su *^*7 Matinee, HclWk** 



Every Night at 8:15 Prices 80c, 60c, 40c, 30c, 15c. Matinees, Sunday and 
Saturday at 3 :00. Tuesday and Thursday, at 2 :30, Prices 55c, 45c, 30c 



